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Another Flower Show in Chicago 


HICAGO had two great flower shows this year, the sec- 
ond being held in the huge stadium from April 5 to 13. 
This show was participated in by a great number of garden 
clubs and was made notable by several large gardens. The 
stadium is admirably adapted for flower shows, with wide 
areas, affording opportunities to stage gardens of large pro- 
portions. First prize in this section was awarded to the North- 
brook Gardens of Northbrook, Ill., for a garden designed by 
Paul Battey, president of Commercial Peony and Iris Grow- 
ers Association, and staged by W. F. Christman, secretary of 
the American Peony Society. It was artistically done and was 
largely planted with irises, including several shipped by air- 
plane from Los Angeles, among them a new form which has 
been given the name of Mauna Loa and developed by Dr. 
Stillman Berry of Redlands, Cal. The iris Alcazar was also 
shown in splendid condition. The only discordant note in this 
garden was a large clump of rhubarb in front of the pool. 
Charles Fiore of Highwood, IIl., staged an elaborate Italian 
garden with a marble fountain, flagstone walks, tree roses and 
many bush roses. It was awarded the Directors’ Cup. 
Raggedy Ann’s garden, set up by Doretta Klaber of High- 
land Park, was unique, showing a quiet retreat with bright 
yellow chairs under a huge sun umbrella and a wide lawn 
surrounded by a well planted shrub border and edged with 
bulbs. 
John T. Scheepers of New York had an enormous bulb 
garden—covering 1500 square feet—done in the Italian 
manner and planted largely to tulips. Immense boxwoods 


marked the entrance and a statue of Peter Pan stood back of 
the pool. 

Some of the finest plants in the show were entered by A. D. 
Lasker of Lake Forest (Robert Brydon, gardener). Mr. Las- 
ker had at least six exhibits, including a garden containing 
finely forced rhododendrons and lilies. In the center of the 
smooth lawn a small airplane about a foot long made of 
foliage plants was seen. In the opinion of most visitors with 
an eye for artistic effects, this garden would have been much 
more attractive had the airplane been omitted. Mr. Lasker's 
border contained foxgloves six feet high, splendid rehman- 
nias, remarkable clumps of pink Canterbury bells and finer 
examples of Lilium tenuifolium than were seen in any of the 
Eastern shows. There were specimens of Thalictrum atropur- 
pureum and long-spurred columbines which did not have the 
delicate appearance of forced plants but the sturdy growth of 
the garden. Mr. Lasker also had some fine lily-of-the-valley, 
although badly arranged, and extra fine plants of Cineraria 
stellata. 

The Lake Forest Garden Club used tall and dwarf forms 
of the Japanese yew to great advantage in a garden which 
occupied the center of the hall and included a large fountain. 

The park commissioners made elaborate exhibits, those of 
Lincoln Park showing a water garden, including a pool built 
with aquatics. The West Park exhibit was a waterfall garden 
showing the water emerging from a point some 20 feet above 
the floor, the stream dropping twice from the tufa rock for- 
mation before it splashed into a pool at the base. Quantities of 
Begonia rubella were grouped beside the pool, while ferns, 





Modernistic Garden Which Was a Feature of the Recent Flower Show in Chicago 
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tropical vines and yellow callas were distributed about the 
rockwork. The South Park commissioners had a garden re- 
treat making excellent use of pyramidal box. 

The porch, gate and terrace contests in the garden club 
section were especially interesting. Much attention was also 
attracted by an exhibit showing six eventful tables in a girl’s 
life—a birthday party at the age of six, college bridge, the 
announcement dinner, the bridal dinner, the first breakfast 
and the golden wedding. 

The porch entrance exhibit of the Glencoe Garden Club 
was very lovely. The roughly plastered cream colored walls 
had wrought iron brackets for English ivy on each side of 
the door, which opened into the living room. Comfortable 
chairs and settees, and rugs on the stone floors made very 
comfortable conditions. 

The Garden Club of Barrington had a terrace with a 
Georgian door and tall blue pottery vases at each side. 

The Crystal Lake Garden Club received second prize for 
the back yard of a little cottage with an old-fashioned pump, 
a winding path through the lawn and beds of salmon pink 
geraniums under a flowering shrub. This exhibit was well 
done and very attractive. 


Medal Awarded to Mr. Wilson 


At a recent meeting of The Horticultural Society of New 
York, the Board of Directors voted to award the special gold 
medal of the society to Mr. Ernest H. Wilson, Keeper of the 
Arnold Arboretum, in appreciation of his gifts to horticulture 
in the discovery and introduction of the regal lily and many 
other outstanding and valuable plants from China. 


Daffodil Exhibition in Baltimore 

The Baltimore Museum of Art served, on April 15 and 16, 
as the background for a flower show. It was the occasion of 
the seventh annual daffodil exhibit sponsored by the garden 
clubs of Maryland. Hundreds of daffodils, grown in many 
sections of the state, were displayed in the Sculpture Court 
of the new museum by members of 18 garden clubs. Dozens 
of different varieties were arranged in small glass containers 
waiting to be judged by Benjamin Y. Morrison, horticultural 
expert of Washington. Some of the exhibitors in this part of 
the show were Mrs. Arthur Levering, Mrs. Duncan Brunt, 
Mrs. Ernest Levering and Mrs. John Love. 
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In the central part of the court, arranged before a huge 
statue of Michelangelo, was a design executed by Rachel 
Hawks, Baltimore sculptor and a member of the Hardy Gar- 
den Club of Ruxton. In the center, elevated on a rock base, in 
which violets, forget-me-nots and pansies were growing in 
profusion, stood the figure of a little girl. A grass plot sur- 
rounded the statue, to which stone walks bordered with 
flowers led. 


Garden Days in Pennsylvania 


The 1930 garden days, arranged by the Pennsylvania 
School of Horticulture for Women, Ambler, Pa., with The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society co-operating, will start 
on May 3. There will be eight afternoons in all, the last one 
being scheduled for June 14. The committee in charge has 
succeeded in arranging an exceptionally interesting program, 
and has selected many different types of gardens. There will 
be three garden days devoted to gardens on the ‘‘Main Line’; 
two days to Chestnut Hill gardens; and one each to Wilming- 
ton, Del., Princeton, N. J., and Ambler, Pa. 

This is the first year that the committee has included gar- 
dens outside the suburban area of Philadelphia; but the 
Garden Club of Wilmington and the Garden Club of Prince- 
ton very kindly offered to arrange a garden day at their 
gardens and the committee was delighted to accept, as they 
realized that many persons would welcome the opportunity to 
visit the charming gardens in these localities. All of the visits 
will take place from two to six on Saturday afternoons, with 
the exception of the day at Princeton which the Garden Club 
of Princeton has arranged for Tuesday afternoon, May 27. 

Admission for each afternoon is $1.00; admission to one 
garden 50 cents, and season tickets $5.00, but members of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society will be admitted to 
all gardens listed upon presentation of their membership cards. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


In the rooms of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
at 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., during April, daffodils 
from John C. Wister’s garden were displayed. There were 
more than seventy-five named varieties, including many of 
the finer, newer ones. From time to time in May, collections 
of other Spring flowers will be on exhibition, and members 
and their friends are cordially invited to come in to see them. 





The John T. Scheepers’ Bulb Garden at the Chicago Flower Show 
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The Tall Growing Summer Hyacinth 


Bulbs for Spring Planting 


ation, but there are many plants of a bulbous nature 
which may be planted in April or early May. This list 
includes not only some of the best lilies in cultivation but also 
certain more or less unfamiliar plants that will add interest 
and variety to the garden border in the course of the season. 

Among the best of these bulbs for Spring planting is the 
Summer hyacinth, Galtonia candicans, which sends up a 
series of stiff upright spikes to a height of three or more feet, 
with over a dozen large, pure white, bell-shaped flowers that 
hang like candelabras from the tops of the stalks. This plant 
is most effective against a background of good green foliage. 
Its large bulb should be planted six inches deep in a well- 
drained soil and in a sunny place. It will produce a longer 
succession of spikes if the old ones are cut off as the flowers 
fade. 

Summer hyacinths are particularly decorative when they 
are used with another good bulb for Spring planting, the 
montbretia or tritonia. Montbretias are much like miniature 
gladioli, but their wiry flower spikes and the flowers them- 
selves—coming in rich shades of orange, chrome yellow and 
scarlet-—have a more open habit of growth. They should be 
planted five inches deep in a light well-drained soil that con- 
tains plenty of humus, and placed a few inches apart in 
groups of a dozen or two where they will 
be in the full sunlight. South of Phila- 
delphia they can be covered with a light 
mulch and left in the ground over Winter, 
but in the North they should be taken up 
like gladioli and stored in some frost-proof 
place. 

While the old types of montbretia: 
Tritonia crocosmaeflora, which is a pure 
yellow with orange on the outside, and 
T. speciosa, a burning scarlet, are excellent 
for mass planting, there are many new 
hybrids which have a stronger growth and 
much larger flowers. Among the best of 
them are His Majesty, yellow shading to 
scarlet; Fire King, scarlet; George Davison, 
pale orange-yellow tinted with deeper 
orange; Hereward, pale orange-yellow, 
coming nearly a month later than George 


B x planting is commonly considered to be a Fall oper- 





The Curious Ismene 


Davison; King Edmund, golden yellow with brown-spotted 
throat; Lord Nelson, with crimson-scarlet flowers and purple 
stems; Prometheus, orange wth crimson center; and Queen 
Alexandria, chrome yellow with a carmine blotch at the base 
of the petals. These all make excellent cut flowers and have a 
long period of bloom in the hardy border. 

The tritonias are not to be confused with the tritomas. 
otherwise known as torch lilies or red hot poker plants, which 
are not true bulbs but are usually offered as such. The older 
types of tritoma flowered only in late Autumn, but some of 
the newer hybrids bloom from May throughout the season 
and make excellent plants for the background of the mixed 
border. They may be planted in the Fall or early Spring. 
One of the best of the old tritomas is Kniphofia Pfitzeri, 
which bears orange-scarlet flowers in late Summer and Fall, 
and can therefore be planted in early May. 

Another curious plant of a bulbous nature is the Peruvian 
daffodil, Ismene calathina, which is one of the finest and most 
easily cultivated of the Summer-blooming bulbs. Its cactus- 
like flowers are borne continuously for a long period at the 
tips of tall stalks and have a delicious fragrance. This plant 
should be set four inches deep in a fairly rich light soil. It 
should be taken up and held over the Winter in a fairly warm 
place, like the tuberous-rooted begonias. The extra supply of 
bulbs that soon accumulates can be used 
for Winter flowering in the house. 

One of the daintiest of Summer-bloom- 
ing bulbs is the fairy lily, Zephyranthes 
candida. Its small, pink, star-like flowers 
stand erect at the tips of long slender stems 
and it blooms profusely throughout the 
season. Although the bulbs are rather 
tender, they can be grown quite easily in 
any weli-drained garden soil but should 
be lifted and stored before frost. The fairy 
lily is best grown in pots or tubs which 
can be taken into the cellar in the Autumn. 
The bulbs should be divided every third 
Spring. 

The tigridia or shell-flower is also easy 
to grow. In spite of the fact that its large 
blooms last only a day, they come in 
continuous succession and are gorgeous in 
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color. Tigridias should be planted in clumps three inches 
deep and six inches apart, and they require less water than 
most of the Summer-flowering bulbs. 

A new variety of the kafir lily or crimson-flag, Schizostylis 
coccinea, is Mrs. Hegarty, which—unlike its relative the gladi- 
olus—continues to send up its spikes of pink flowers for a 
considerable length of time, blooms early enough to be of 
value in the Fall flower garden. It should be set out in April 
or May. It can be lifted after the foliage has been destroyed by 
frost and stored like the gladiolus or it may be moved to a 
frame in October. 

The Jacobean lily, Sprekelia formosissima, was formerly 
classed as an amaryllis and is indeed very similar to it, but is 
much more graceful in form and has showy crimson flowers. 
The dormant bulbs may be planted out in May and will 
bloom within three or four weeks; they should be taken up 
in the Fall after the leaves turn yellow, and kept with the 
dried tops on over the Winter. 

Among the most unusual of Summer-blooming plants is 
Hall’s amaryllis, Lycoris squamigera, which has peculiar 
habits of growth. The fine show of 
foliage that comes up early in the 
Spring soon dies away completely, 
but the flower stalks begin to shoot 
up with amazing rapidity a month 
or six weeks later and produce deli- 
cate lily-like blossoms, pink shaded 
with blue, when they reach a height 
of two feet some time in mid- 
Summer. This plant should be con- 
sidered one of the curiosities of the 
garden and should be used with 
some low-growing annual for an 
under cover. Its relative, the golden 
spider lily, L. aurea, while not very 
easily obtainable in this country, 
has been more or less widely planted 
in American gardens since its early 
introduction from China, and is 
said to grow better in the southern 
climate. 

‘Tuberoses are excellent Summer- 
flowering bulbs that produce tall 
spikes with dainty white fragrant 
flowers from July on. Like cannas, 
the bulbs may be started indoors 
and set out during the latter part of 
May. They should be well fertilized 
with manure and kept watered dur- 
ing the growing season. The two 
varieties generally offered are Double Pearl and Mexican Ever- 
blooming, the latter being the more freely flowering form. 

A most effective plant for Summer bloom in the border is 
the “‘elephant-eared’’ Caladium esculentum. It grows to a 
height of eight or ten feet and bears huge green leaves that 
have quite a tropical appearance. It requires a very moist rich 
soil with plenty of leaf mold, peat or well rotted manure. 

Tuberous-rooted begonias are among the few plants with 
highly ornamental flowers which can be grown in shady 
places. They come in a variety of colors from crimson to 
salmon, orange and yellow; there are both upright and trail- 
ing forms; and they are perfectly free from insects and 
diseases. Although they will thrive in a place where they get 
only one or two hours of sunlight a day, they ought to be 
planted in a rather open situation—where they are protected, 
however, from high winds. It is best to start the tubers 
indoors in boxes of earth, and to set the started plants in the 
open ground when all danger of frost is past. They will bloom 
continuously until the coming of cold weather. Being some- 
what dwarf in size, they may be put to advantage beneath 
an avenue of trees or in front of a fence—where they will 
look better, perhaps, than they would in beds. 
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Tigridia, Sometimes Called Shell Flower 
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Even the smallest garden need not be without lily-of-the- 
valley, Convallaria majalis, which will thrive in either sun or 
shade. It should be planted in clumps set about three inches 
apart and two inches deep in almost any kind of soil with 
enough humus in it to hold the moisture. A dressing of well 
rotted manure and leaf mold may be applied in the Fall after 
the leaves have died down to insure a better bloom the follow- 
ing Spring. When the plants have become over-crowded and 
flower rather sparsely, the entire bed should be dug up and 
the larger pips or roots either reset or transplanted to another 
place. It is well to mention the fact that these roots are poison- 
ous to taste but not to touch. 

There are also some very good lilies which should be 
planted in the Spring, and among them the most desirable of 
all for Summer bloom is the regal lily, Lilium regale. This lily 
will bear 18 to 20 flowers in one season when it has become 
established in a rich loam and sunny situation. Like most 
lilies it should be planted at least nine inches deep in a moist 
but well-drained soil and receive frequent applications of 
liquid manure (made by suspending a bag of pulverized sheep 
manure in a pail or tub of water). 

The golden banded lily of Japan, 
L. auratum, has perhaps an even 
more gorgeous coloring than the 
regal lily, its white petals with 
golden rays being spotted with 
crimson, but in spite of its con- 
tinued popularity it is more or less 
erratic in growth and often dis- 
appears after a few years. If it is 
planted as much as a foot deep in 
a cool, moist soil, and kept well 
watered, manured and mulched, it 
will be sure to remain for several 
seasons. A _ larger-flowered form, 
more heavily spotted than the com- 
mon type, L. auratum platyphyl- 
lum, often called macranthum, is 
undoubtedly one of the choicest 
lilies for flowering throughout the 
Summer months. 

Another more dependable lily 
that will beautify the border in the 
Fall is L. Henryi which produces 
many orange-yellow flowers and 
has fine foliage. It prefers a partially 
shaded spot that is sheltered from 
high winds. 

Many varieties of the low-grow- 
ing L. elegans, varying in color 
from pale lemon-yellow to rich orange-brown, are available 
for the front of the border or for the rock garden. Their erect 
cup-shaped flowers will open during late June and July if the 
bulbs are planted early. 

L. sulphureum is a most distinctive white lily suffused with 
yellow which often blooms late in September but requires 
some protection in the North. Its deliciously fragrant flowers 
are borne on tall, wiry spikes clothed with many narrow leaves. 

The speciosum lilies, particularly the various forms of 
L. speciosum var. album and var. rubrum, are among the 
most satisfactory flowers for late Summer and Autumn 
bloom. Their somewhat smaller petals are rolled back and in 
certain varieties are covered with red spots. These lilies have 
a delicate fragrance and make excellent cut flowers, but they 
are likely to die out after two or three years. 

Other good lilies for planting in the Spring are L. Bate- 
manniae, with erect, clear apricot-colored flowers coming in 
August on three-foot stems; Kramer's lily, L. japonicum, 
which is one of the few pink lilies of our gardens but has a 
slender and somewhat erratic growth; and the tiger lily, 
particularly L. tigrinum var. splendens, with large, light 
orange-red flowers heavily spotted with purple, which looks 
best against a background of shrubs. 
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The Best of 
the Snowdrops 


N article in the March 15 issue of Horticulture Illustrated, 
entitled ‘‘Snowdrops for Early Spring Bloom,”’ sug- 
gests the following additional information in regard 

to this family of plants. 

Outside of the common single and double snowdrops, 
forms of G. nivalis, the following species can be recommended 
as the best to grow: — 

Galanthus byzantinus, the Byzantine giant single snow- 
drop, was reintroduced into cultivation only a year or two 
ago. It blooms in England, if the weather is mild, as early as 
December, and forms a pretty decoration for Christmas when 
grown in pots or bowls. The flowers are large and borne on 
long stems, while the foliage is broad and deep green with 
plicate margin (as in G. plicatus). 

Galanthus Elwes var. Whittallit or Whittall’s giant single 
snowdrop, was introduced some years ago by the late Edward 
Whittall of Smyrna, who found it on a different mountain 
range from where G. Elwesii type was found. It is taller and 
more robust than the type and has larger flowers. The foliage 
is broad and glaucous. Altogether it is a very handsome 
species. 

Galanthus cilicicus is a good distinct and very early bloom- 
ing species from the Cilician Taurus mountains (Asia 
Minor), with very glaucous foliage and large globular broad- 
petalled flowers. In the milder districts of England it blooms 
from November and onwards. 

Galanthus Ikariae is one of the most distinct of all snow- 
drops, having broad glossy bright green foliage, elegantly 
arching over, and refined globular flowers. Years ago the late 
Mr. Edward Whittall collected this on one of the islands in 





An Attractive Form of Leucojum 
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The Byzantine Giant Snowdrop 


the Grecian Archipelago, but now in England it is very scarce 
and only in the hands of two or three amateurs. I still hope to 
get this delightful snowdrop collected again, but it is by no 
means an easy matter. 

There are of course other species of snowdrops such as 
G. plicatus, G. Imperatiu, G. latifolius and G. Fosteri, but 
they are not to be compared with those I have mentioned. 


London, England. —Peter R. Barr. 


Early Flowers in Pennsylvania 
R. HAMBLIN’S note on snowdrops in the March 15 


issue of Horticulture enabled me to identify our plants 
of Galanthus Elwesit which came to us second or third hand 
from an old garden in the neighborhood. I believe our climate 
is kinder to this species than Massachusetts, because in three 
years one bulb has increased to a fairly large clump. In my 
mind it is the finest of the snowdrops, blooms about the same 
time as G. nivalis and is much larger and handsomer. How- 
ever, G. nivalis is not the earliest snowdrop. For the past 
three years we have been growing G. byzantinus bulbs which 
we received from Barr and Sons in England. It is far the 
earliest thing to bloom at Breeze Hill, if we except Helleborus 
niger, which is a sort of hang-over from the previous year. 
G. byzantinus is larger in all respects than G. nivalis and its 
petals are much more expanded under ordinary conditions 
than those of G. Elwesit. Our first flowers opened this year 
some time late in January, actually blooming above the snow, 
while G. nivalis never does this unless a belated flurry occurs. 
I should like to know whether the bulbs which we grow 
under the name of Leucojum vernum are really this species, 
because it blooms so late, coming with the main flood of 
narcissi. This is no snowflake in spite of its name, and it is 
surely not L. aestivum since it is gone well before May. 


Harrisburg, Pa. —G. A. Stevens. 
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The date for the Dahlia Show of the Massachusetts Hortt- 
cultural Society announced for September 13-14 has been 
changed to September 6-7. The Autumn Show will be held 
October 31-November 2, instead of November 7-9. Both 
shows will be at Horticultural Hall in Boston, Mass. 


Horticultural Society of New York 


‘To fourth of the monthly meetings instituted by the Hor- 
ticultural Society of New York was held at the offices of 
the society, 598 Madison Avenue, New York City, on April 
9, 1930. 

Mrs. H. E. Manville of Pleasantville, New York (T. H. 
Everett, gardener), was given an award of commendation for 
Venidium fastuosum, a new South African annual with bril- 
liant orange gaillardia-like flowers having prominent black 
centers. It is a promising subject for a sunny position in a 
garden. A cultural certificate was awarded for Celsia cretica, a 
tall growing species from the Mediterranean region, bearing 
showy spikes of yellow flowers, each two to two and a half 
inches in diameter. It is useful for conservatory decoration. 

Mr. Clarence Lewis of Skylands, Sterlington, New York 
(H. Medlock, gardener), received a certificate of merit for a 
collection of rock garden plants, including Mentha Requienit, 
a charming green carpeting plant; Linaria aequitriloba, a 
lowly species with tiny mauve flowers just raised above the 
mat of foliage; Rosa Roulettti, a very miniature rose with 
small double pink blooms, hardy and rare; Gypsophila ceras- 
tioides, a useful non-rampant species of baby’s-breath; Viola 
floraensis, a very free flowering variety bearing rich purple 
flowers; Sedum spathulatum atropurpureum and Sedum 
pruinosum, two species valuable for their unique coloring; 
Thymus nummularius (a long leaf form), a pale pink- 
flowered variety of somewhat shrubby growth. 

Mrs. Marshall Field, Huntington, Long Island (George 
Gillies, gardener), showed Anchusa Blue Bird, an annual 
variety having flowers of purest blue, each with a conspicuous 
white eye, useful as a cut flower. 

W. H. Jewell of New Rochelle, New York, gained an 
award of merit for a well grown specimen of Odontioda Iris 
(Oda. Brewti x. O. Dusky Monarch). This fine plant had a 
strong spike of 25 flowers of deep reddish brown and excep- 
tionally heavy texture. An award of commendation was given 
for a finely colored Sophrolaeliocattleya Marisis (Sic. Mara- 
thon x Sic. Isis). Nanodes Medusae awarded a botanical cer- 
tificate, is an interesting subject from Ecuador with grotesque 
flowers of purplish brown, the lip being daintily fringed. 

Lager Hurrell, of Summit, N. J., showed a fine type of 
Brassolaeliocattleya Muriel, variety Mrs. Hanmer, which 
gained an award of merit. This bold flower was of good size 
and shape, the color being a soft pink. Also shown by this 
firm was that favorite “‘green’’ orchid, Coelogyne pandurata, 
with a spike of 12 flowers, and a well grown plant of Seleni- 
pedium Mrs. W. A. Roebling. 

Joseph Manda Company of West Orange, N. J., was 
awarded a botanical certificate for Epidendrum Wallisit, a rare 
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species from New Granada. Dendrobium aggregatum with 
two fine spikes of primrose yellow was given an award of 
commendation. Also shown was a group of dendrobiums, 
including some fine forms of superbum, variabilis and Merlin, 
the latter being Nobile hybrids; and a small plant of Miltonia 
St. Andre with two spikes. 

Thomas C. Kirkwood, Inc., of New Rochelle, New York, 
gained an award of merit for a finely colored Cattleya Hercu- 
les (Armainvillierensis x Empress Frederick). This flower 
was of perfect shape with wavy petals of soft pink, and sepals 
of good width. An award of commendation was given to 
Laeliocattleya Wellesleyi (C. gigas x Lc. Martinetit) with 
petals and sepals of coppery rose, and lip of velvety purple; 
also shown was a fine form of Cymbidium Pauwelsti (in- 
signe Sanderi x Lowianum) with an arching spike of 11 well 
shaped flowers. 


Library Accessions in Philadelphia 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society :— 


American Rose Annual, by J. Horace McFarland. v.14-15. 1929-30. 

Aristocrats of the trees, by Ernest H. Wilson. Bost., Stratford. 
1930. 

Beauty from bulbs, ed. by John Scheepers, Inc.; spring planting 
edition. 1930. 

Classified list of daffodil names, by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
1929. 


Commercial rose culture, by Eber Holmes. N. Y., DeLaMare. 1926. 
Flora’s dictionary, by Mrs. Wirt. Phila., Lucas. 1829. 
Flowering plants of the Northern and Central Sudan, by G. M. 


Crowfoot. London. n.d. 

Flowers families and ancestors, by Edith S. and Frederic E. Clem- 
ents. N. Y., Wilson. 1928. 

ey of coast and Sierra, by Edith S. Clements. N. Y., Wilson. 


Flowers of mountain and plain, by Edith S. Clements. 3rd ed. N. Y., 
Wilson. 1926. 
— craft of the Bible, by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. London. 


Garden of Asia, by Reginald Farrer. 2nd ed. London. 1905. 
In a Yorkshire garden, by Reginald Farrer. London. 1909. 
In old Ceylon, by Reginald Farrer. London. 1908. 


Lilac culture, by John C. Wister. N. Y., Orange, Judd. 1930. 

Notes of a botanist on the Amazon and Andes, by Richard Spruce. 
2v. N. Y., Macm. 1908. 

Notes on tulip species, by W. R. Dykes. London. 1930. 

Plant succession and indicators, by Frederic E. Clements. 
Wilson. b 

Rock Garden, by Reginald Farrer. London. n.d. 

Rocky mountain flowers, by Edith S. and Frederic E. Clements. 
3rd edition. N. Y., Wilson. 1928. 

Spanish garden, by C. M. Villiers-Stuart. N. Y., Scribners. 1929. 

Tentative list of tulip names, by the Royal Horticultural Society. 


1929. 
Wild gardening, by E. H. M. Cox. 1929. 


N. Y., 


London. 


The Californian Swertias 


grind all of the Californian swertias are plants of the 
high mountain wooded slopes, although there are a 
desert swertia and one or two species that are found on high 
plateau lands. They are perennial herbs, often classified under 
the name of frasera, and at all periods of their growth they 
add character and distinction to the Californian landscape. 
They are members of the family gentianacae, having erect 
stems from 18 inches to five feet tall (depending on the 
species), thick roots and panicles of white flowers, often 
dotted and tinged with yellow or blue and half an inch across. 
The rosette of basal leaves is very striking. Many species have 
long narrow basal leaves that are crinkled and lined with 
distinct white margins, which make them conspicuous during 
the early stages of growth. Later in the season, after the 
bloom has dried, the tall stems laden with seed pods are 
equally arresting. 

The hardier swertias may prove of value to the eastern 
gardener, for although not exactly pretty, they are distinctly 
handsome when grown among trees or shrubs or tall herba- 
ceous plants. 

—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 
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i GARDEN CLUBS AND THEIR ACTIVITIES 














Federation to Teach Judging 


HE Federated Garden Clubs of New York State announce 

that a series of lectures will be held next Fall on the subject 
of judging for amateur flower shows. It is hoped to make 
these lectures of such value that the federation will be in a 
position to offer to the public credited judges, trained to judge 
the various classes of special interest to garden clubs. They 
will then be able to judge with precision and accuracy, and 
with understanding of the points given them by the show 
committee. It is hoped to establish one standard in judging— 
the highest and most acceptable to all clubs. 


Garden Club Has Special Flower Groups 


Renewed interest in the activities of the Elmira (N. Y.) 
Garden Club among its members have been due in large part 
to its division into special flower groups, according to its 
president, James H. Draper, Jr. While the regular garden club 
meetings are still held on the first Monday of the month and 
many of them are open to the public, six branch clubs or 
groups have been formed with monthly meetings on different 
days of the week which only garden club members may at- 
tend. 

The iris group is planning a list of varieties to extend the 
blooming season. 

The delphinium club is studying up on the newer strains 
and on the raising of plants from choice seed. 

The rock garden and wild flower group have been discuss- 
ing rock garden catalogues and books, and rock garden con- 
struction. The dahlia and gladiolus group, the rose group and 
the lily and Spring bulb group are talking over the best vari- 
eties, successes and failures, catalogues, and similar topics per- 
taining to their favorite flowers. Many members belong to all 
six of these groups. At future garden club meetings each group 
is planning to put on exhibits of its special flower or flowers as 
they come into bloom. The various groups will have charge, 


furthermore, of planting their flowers in a new community 
garden to be laid out by the club this Spring. The member- 
ship includes both men and women. 


Gift Flower Bureau in New Jersey 


The Gift Flower Bureau of the Oranges, N. J., has had a 
full schedule during the past Winter. On the first Friday of 
every month a different organization has pledged its gift of 
flowers and service to carry cheer to the shut-ins. The East 
Orange Garden Club had a record day when it sent out 90 
bowls of narcissi in bloom, but this did not quite equal the 
record made by the Wednesday Club, when it donated and 
delivered 94 potted plants and bouquets of cut flowers in a 
single day. 


Garden Club’s Community Garden 


Fifteen acres of land have been offered by the Water, Light 
% Railroad Company of Elmira, N. Y., for a community 
garden to be cared for by the Elmira Garden Club. The com- 
pany will keep title to the lot and will furnish the upkeep 
and labor during the first year, with the understanding that 
the garden club will supervise the work of construction and 
planting. Since the land for this garden is so situated that it 
will be an added attraction to tourists who are entering and 
leaving the city, the project will help toward the beautifica- 
tion of Elmira. According to the plans of the club, the garden 
will be designed with a plot of grass in the center surrounded 
by beds of flowers. The several flower groups in the garden 
club will have charge of planting the different varieties. 


Shrub Trimmings Distributed 


Owing to the co-operation of the park commissioners and 
the Garden Club of New Rochelle, N. Y., thousands of school 
children in New York City are able to use as nature study 





Charles Fiori’s Garden, Which Received the Director’s Cup at the Chicago Exhibition 
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material a far greater variety of plant materials than those that 
are afforded by the few undernourished, sickly looking trees 
and shrubs on Manhattan park plots. Members of the garden 
club collect trimmings from the parks in New Rochelle and 
forward them to the Natural History Museum, which in turn 
distributes them to the schools. 


Florida Federation of Garden Clubs 


The Florida Federation of Garden Clubs voted at their 
convention, held on March 27 and 28 in Tampa, to become 
a member of the National Council of Federated Garden Clubs. 
The meeting was held in connection with the second annual 
flower show arranged by 19 garden club circles at the Tampa 
Bay Hotel. The delegates also voted to finance the fencing and 
other protection of the veteran tree of the state, a huge cypress 
at Roberts Spring, near Sanford, declared by scientists to be 
more than 2800 years old; and they adopted a resolution to 
urge legislation for the control of fires, as well as one to make 
it a misdemeanor to offer the hearts of the cabbage palm tree 
for sale, since an entire palm tree is destroyed by the removal 
of a single bud. 


Pennsylvania Garden Club Federation 


For some time past, it has been evident that to accomplish 
fully the aims and ideals of the many garden clubs and organ- 
izations throughout the State of Pennsylvania, a federation 
was necessary; and therefore, when the subject was put to 
these groups it met with unanimous response. A group of 
Philadelphia women worked diligently over the preliminaries, 
so that when a meeting was called the members invited— 
having previously received a copy of the proposed by-laws 
and constitution—were prepared to discuss them; after which 
they were voted upon and adopted in record time. The ticket 
prepared by the nominating committee was accepted and Mrs. 
Thomas Newhall of Ithan, Pa., became the first president. 
Her experience and personality mean much for the success of 
the federation. 

The object of the federation, as expressed in the constitu- 
tion: “to co-ordinate the interest of the garden clubs of the 
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state and to bring them into closer relations of mutual help- 
fulness by association, conference and correspondence, and to 
co-operate with other educational agencies furthering the in- 
terests of horticulture and conservation,”’ best expresses what 
this new organization hopes to accomplish. 

Such a state-wide group of organizations and individuals, 
having a common interest in, and love for natural beauty, 
will be a tremendous force toward the conservation and 
preservation of wild flowers, shrubs and trees; and it will, 
doubtless, help to create a desire for scenic highways free from 
billboards, more parks and gardens and more intelligent use 
of streams and waterways; as well as increasing pride in the 
natural resources of the state. The federation hopes to accom- 
plish its purpose by education and demonstration, rather than 
by legislation—which comes only as a last resource. 

Since representatives from 40 garden clubs all over the 
state, from the Regional Planning Federation, Women’s Farm 
and Garden Association, Federated Women’s Clubs, Penn- 
sylvania State College, Pennsylvania State Highway Depart- 
ment, Pennsylvania Public Schools, The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society and other organizations influential in the 
advancement of horticulture attended the meeting, it is felt 
that much can be done for the beautification of the state, 
toward the education of its citizens to a greater consciousness 
of their priceless heritage of natural beauty, and to influence 
public opinion as to its increasing value to mankind. 


Maryland Gardens to Be Visited 


The Four Rivers Garden Club of Annapolis, Md., is co- 
operating with other garden clubs in Maryland, by arranging 
for visits to well-known gardens and Colonial dwellings in 
the vicinity, in order to assist the Garden Club of Virginia 
in their work of restoring the gardens at Stratford, the birth- 
place of General Robert E. Lee. After visits to historic homes 
in Virginia during the week of April 28 to May 3, the 
pilgrims will find places in Maryland, commencing with the 
Eastern Shore, open to them for the week following. 

The price of the guidebook to homes and gardens in old 
Virginia is $3.00, instead of $2.00 as previously announced. 





Porch Entrance of the Glencoe Garden Club at Chicago 
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termed the Missouri Botanic Garden, some years ago, but 

had never realized how much the garden was doing for 
the improvement of gardening in its community until I went 
there this Spring. Recent attendance figures are startling. Ad- 
mission is free but the visitor must pass through automatic 
turnstiles which keep an accurate count. On my last visit the 
garden had been proud of the fact that 100,000 people a 
year visited it. In 1929 the attendance was over 400,000, the 
banner period being during the Chrysanthemum Show, which 
alone drew 78,000. 

Sightseeing buses not only come to the garden but make 
a longer stop there than at any other place in the city. Years 
ago an official of the garden joined one of these groups 
incognito. He was quite horrified to learn from one guide 
that some of the greenhouses contained plants made out of 
metal and painted to resemble cactus and other stiff foliaged 
plants; and from another that the garden contained a speci- 
men of every tree, shrub and plant in the world! As a result 
of these startling announcements the general manager of the 
sightseeing buses was visited and very soon all the official 
guides were sent to the garden to receive information about 
the various plants, hardy and tender, that were grown there. 
Now sightseers get facts, not fiction, but these facts are more 
interesting and more startling. 

Near the main greenhouse the visitor is surprised to come 
upon a most unkempt piece of ground. It is about 40 by 80 
feet covered with weeds and rubbish, surrounded by a rickety 
patch-work fence which threatens to fall at any moment. 
He wonders why this conspicuous area has been left in this 
condition until he reads the sign. It contains one word— 
“BEFORE.” Next to it is an area of similar size labeled 
“AFTER.” Here is a nice lawn and some simple shrubbery 
and flower borders surrounded by a white picket fence. Ten 
volumes of printed instructions as to how to improve the 
city back-yard gardens of the poorer districts could not 
explain as well as these two examples the desirability of 
the civic improvement that can come through gardening. 
If there was nothing else at Shaw’s Garden, a visit there 
would still be worth while. 


I VISITED St. Louis and Shaw’s Garden, more officially 





Other demonstration gardens 
show different treatments of small 
garden areas with various types of 
plants and nearby are examples of 
various hedge materials. Various 
special gardens include collections 
of special plants. The iris garden, 
for instance, has over 1100 vari- 
eties, planted in color groups, to 
be studied in reference to iris color 
classification. 

The greenhouses are interesting 
at all times of the year. In one 
great house there is always a flower 
show of some kind. At the time of 
my visit the flowers on display 
were orchids, for which the garden 
is internationally famous. They 
were arranged in a specially built 
modernistic cottage to give an un- 
usual setting. More interesting to 
the grower is a small greenhouse 
where untold thousands of orchids 
are grown from seed inside of flat 
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glass bottles corked with absorbent cotton. Dr. Moore showed 
me also a single plant of a yellow African water lily—the 
only plant to grow from 1000 seeds sent him by some British 
doctors on a medical mission. 

Time did not permit a visit to the new 1200-acre arbo- 
retum now being established under Dr. Moore's direction 
about 30 miles out in the country. Here will be grown many 
plants which have failed at Shaw’s Garden on account of 
the city smoke—a group of plants which, by the way, in- 
cludes white pine, Norway spruce and hemlock. To a re- 
mark that it was a big job to plant such an enormous 
arboretum Dr. Moore replied that, of course, it would take a 
hundred years! Photographs show the site to be unusually 
beautiful with rolling hills, woods, streams, and open fields. 
We may well envy the people of St. Louis the possession of 
these gardens. 

The many St. Louis gardeners are mourning the recent 
death of Eugene Angert, one of the founders and the first 
president of its Horticultural Society, which now in its second 
year has already 1500 members. Mr. Angert was a most 
public-spirited amateur gardener and his garden, though not 
large, was famous. At tulip time he sometimes had a thousand 
visitors on a single day and all were welcome. A brilliant 
lawyer, he had always considered Quarantine 37 illegal and 
bitterly lampooned the bureauistic methods by which it was 
enforced. He used to tell with glee how he had brought back 
from Europe several hundred Spanish iris bulbs in his bag- 
gage by putting them in new bags and marking them tulips. 
To him it was a huge joke that solemn officials drawing 
government pay to guard our country from the dangers of 
foreign grown iris could not tell the bulbs from tulips and 
solemnly let them in. Had he lived, he might have tried it 
again and labeled them crocus or lily-of-the-valley! 


Open country near St. Louis that I had known on pre- 
vious visits has been rapidly built up into attractive suburbs. 
Curved roads have been used and the planting of trees and 
shrubs has been done with a skill that again denotes the 
growing appreciation of plants. These developments, how- 
ever, are small compared to what I saw last at Kansas City. 


me 


Water Garden in Kansas City 
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Trees are Dormant in the North 


LL THESE EVERGREENS are produced in New England 
where growth seldom starts until the first of June. They 

are still dormant, and can be moved safely until late May. 
The best time for planting depends on the climate where the 
trees are grown, not where they are to be planted. 








A Big Bargain on WHITE PINE 


No restrictions on shipments to New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin. 
4 years old—4 to 9 in. transplanted—$30 per THOUSAND 








Each * is one transplanting 


Bargains for May Shipment 














4 p R U C Colorado Blue (Pungens) (100) (1,000) 
2,000 6 to 10 in. ** $24.00 $200.00 
2,000 10 to 12 in. ** 35.00 300.00 
Norway (Excelsa) 
2,000 12 to 15 in. ** 15.00 120.00 
White (Alba) 
10,000 10 to 15 in. * 12.00 80.00 
Koster Blue 
2,000 4to 8 in. grafts 80.00 750.00 
500 10 in. grafts two 
years in field 300.00 
F | R 5 Silver (Concolor) 
1,000 8 to 12 in. ** 25.00 200.00 
1,000 15 to 18 in. ** 50.00 400.00 
Douglas 
1,500 12 to 18 in. ** 40.00 350.00 
2,000 18 to 24 in. ** 60.00 500.00 
PINES = “sis 
2,000 10 to 15 in. ** 18.00 150.00 
3,000 12 to 18 in. ** 30.00 250.00 
Mugho 
3,000 8 to 10 in. * 15.00 100.00 
250 12 to 18 in. *** 
B&B 100.00 900.00 
Scotch (Riga Variety) 
5,000 12 to 18 in. * 8.00 60.00 
5,000 18 to 24 in. * 10.00 80.00 
RED PINE MAINE-GROWN 
Pinus Resi 
We cae 12 to 1 ach amps SEEDLINGS 
ctesting, (ip tae the taut cutive Pine Norway Spruce (1000) 
for all-round purposes. 2 year LS $5.00 
$80 per THOUSAND re 6.00 
HEMLOCK White Spruce 
(Teuga Canadensis) | rere 10.50 
shnaiey, vilenedda, at Gin Red Pine 
et cme pee | | Syear -.......-. 6.00 
sche inci Nueh with» sod woot | | Scotch Pine 
$60 per THOUSAND DOU bectaseoes 12.00 








50 Church Street 





KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


New York City 
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They might cover 50 or 100 acres but at the end of this 
area one comes out into unattractive districts. In this respect 
the suburbs of Kansas City are the most remarkable of any 
city I have ever visited. Twenty-five years ago Mr. J. C. 
Nichols conceived the idea of a large model suburb which he 
called ‘“The Country Club District.”” This now covers four 
or five thousand acres cut by over two hundred miles of fine 
streets. The subdivisions have been planned by Hare & Hare 
whose reputation for city planning is nation-wide. Houses of 
small size are placed in one unit, larger ones in another area, 
while places of four, five or ten acres are in still another 
section. Retail store sections, with ample free parking reser- 
vations, are placed in convenient locations, the chief business 
center having a large modern moving picture theatre of most 
beautiful Spanish design. Most of the houses are constructed 
by the J. C. Nichols Co., although other building contractors 
and individuals can and do build there, but all plans must first 
be approved by the Nichols Co. architects. This beneficent 
form of despotism has prevented the erection, not only of 
monstrosities, but of buildings which, of themselves good, 
do not fit into the surroundings. 


As part of the scheme to keep the district beautiful, the 
Nichols organization runs a 75-acre nursery to supply trees 
and shrubs for street, park and border planting, trying by 
example to encourage every home-owner to garden. It has 
gone a step further and with the co-operation of a number 
of garden clubs, it has organized, housed and financed a com- 
munity flower show. 

Kansas City is the home of many flower lovers and, in a 
climate where many popular flowers are not easy to grow, 
much attention has been centered in irises and peonies. 
Through the influence of iris fans and garden club members 
one of the boulevards has recently been bordered with beds of 
Iris for over a quarter of a mile. Here is an example many 
other communities might follow. 

A Kansas City reporter, Percy W. Smith, is one of the 
city’s greatest garden enthusiasts. On a few acres of suburban 
land he grows many thousands of daffodils, irises and peonies. 
His ground, while fairly flat, is well drained and the rich 
soil encourages rapid growth and multiplication. Mr. Smith 
says the greatest obstacle to gardening is the likelihood of 
late Spring frosts. They often kill flower buds and occasion- 
ally whole plants which have withstood zero weather six 
weeks previously. Flowering in the window of his cottage 
I saw the season’s first Sir Watkin. It was a very welcome 
sight, particularly on a day when the thermometer was close 
to zero. 


St. Joseph, Missouri, a city of 85,000 people, is of interest 
to gardeners because of its thousand-acre park system. The 
story of its superintendent, W. G. Skoglund, a Cornell 
Landscape School graduate, shows what rapid progress park 
planting is making in the Middle West. When he came to 
St. Joseph late in 1919 he noted the absence of evergreens. 
He was told that only one evergreen, the red cedar, was 
native to that section and that no others could be grown 
there. The presence of a few old white pines in private 
gardens had apparently been considered as merely exceptions 
that proved the rule. Luckily Mr. Skoglund is not the kind 
who believes everything he hears. He proceeded to plant 
conifers of all kinds, bringing them from distant nurseries. 
On the day of my visit a heavy snowfall made the many 
evergreens in the various parks stand out with exceptional 
beauty. Most beautiful of all were a hundred or more fine 
specimens of Carolina hemlock. The same people who eleven 
years ago said evergreens couldn’t be grown are now plant- 
ing various pines, spruces, firs, hemlocks, junipers and yews 
in their gardens and they are buying them from local and 
nearby nurserymen who eleven years ago tried to sell only 
hydrangea peegee and Carolina poplars because ‘‘Evergreens 
won't grow here!”’ 
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‘The Cherry and Its Culture,” by Victor R. Gardener. Published by 
Orange Judd Publishing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $1.25. 


Although the cherry has never been in the first rank of 
cultivated fruits with the apple, the grape, the banana and the 
orange, it has come to occupy a prominent place among those 
of second importance, and such a book as this on its culture 
will be welcome to those who are particularly interested in 
growing it. As the author says in the preface, there is in the 
fruit itself a certain sprightliness of flavor that one associates 
with the orchard and garden products of late Spring and early 
Summer that will continue to make it popular. 

While this volume of the Farm and Garden Library has 
been written with the object of bringing together a fund of 
information on the cherry and its culture that will be equally 
useful to the amateur who has only a few trees, and to the 
commercial producer who may have several hundred acres, the 
emphasis has been laid on growing this fruit for market. 

Since the swelling buds of the cherry are susceptible to 
frost injury long before the flowers open, the back yard gar- 
dener is urged to avoid giving his trees the warmest spot 
around the house where their buds are likely to be forced out 
prematurely. Although there are few home grounds or 
orchards where unsuitable soil conditions make it imprac- 
ticable to plant cherry trees, the sweeter varieties in particular 
do better in the lighter sandy or graveily loams—because of 
better drainage conditions—than on soils of a heavier char- 
acter. Instead of the Fall planting that is customary in 
warmer parts of the country, Spring planting is recommended 
in the northern states, ‘because Fall-planted trees are more 
subject to root killing by cold where the soil freezes to a 
considerable depth.’’ But since cherry buds are inclined to 
open rather early and cherry roots seem to be somewhat slow 
in getting established, Spring planting should be done while 
the trees are still in a dormant condition. 

Among the three methods of training cherry trees in com- 
mon use in this country, namely, the open center, the closed 
center and the modified leader, the third—-sometimes termed 
the delayed open center—is recommended as being the most 
practicable for both sour and sweet varieties. While the sound- 
ness of the long-established principle that cherries as com- 
pared with most fruit trees require little pruning, is borne out 
in practice, it should not be inferred that no pruning is desir- 
able. To avoid the gradual dying out of interior branches 
and the consequent crowding of fruiting wood away from 
the center of the trees with danger of breakage, it may be 
necessary to cut the top back severely once in every six to ten 
years. 

In his discussion of different varieties, he mentions certain 
ones which are best suited for growing in the home orchard. 
Although Early Purple is often recommended for this pur- 
pose, the fact that birds seem to prefer this to almost any 
other variety makes it of doubtful value. Probably the best 
early variety for local use, he says, is Black Tartarian, while 
Windsor is equally well-suited for the small home garden 
and for shipment to distant points. May Duke and Late Duke 
are two other valuable cherries of excellent quality. 

The fifteen photographs included in this handbook illus- 
trate very well the principles and practice of growing cherry 
trees in various parts of the country which are briefly but 
carefully discussed in its several chapters. 


“Cauliflower and Broccoli,’’ by A. G. B. Bouquet. Published by the 
Orange Judd Publishing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $1.25. 


The recently developed interest in broccoli will probably 
enhance the sale of this little book, although it treats the crop 
from a commercial viewpoint rather than as a garden crop. 
The larger part of the book is given to cauliflower growing 
also in a commercial way. 
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New Everblooming Phlox 


HESE new Everblooming Phloxes (Arendsi Hybrids) are eagerly 

sought by gardeners who desire something different in pleasing light 
shades, and habit of blooming from late May until mid-Autumn if 
properly cut back. They are a distinct feature in the hardy garden 
border when used for edging, or in beds of one color. 


Charlotte. Pinkish lilac. Hilda. White suffused lilac. 
Emmy. Dark lilac. Louise. Pale lilac. 
Hanna, Bright pink. Marianna. Bluish violet. 


75 cents each 
SPECIAL — Five Plants of each for only $18 


provided you mention “Horticulture” 


These and many other Novelties may be selected from New and Rare Plants 
(a supplement to our different catalogues) featuring Rare Evergreens, Azaleas, 
Magnolias, Flowering Cherries, Lilacs. A copy will be mailed on request. 
In your request for Catalogues please state what you intend to plan? 
in order to mail you the desired publication. You will confer a favor 
on us by mentioning “Horticulture” when writing. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, N. J. 


FUT UMMM MMMM UUM MIMO UU OO 


Bring the Glory | 


of the Hills to 
Your Home 


Nothing is more beautiful than the glor- 
fF ious spring blooms of Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas—modest white, soft orchid 
pink to orange yellows. Our nursery- 
grown native Rhododendrons can come 
to you at very reasonable prices. Catalog 
on request. 
Special offer for $25 includes 12 plants, 1 to 
3 feet high, ten different, enough to cover 25 
to 40 sq. feet. The blooms are from white to 
orange, April to July—a wond’rous series of blossoms. 

La Bars’ broad-leafed evergreens cali for no maintenance expense. Cold will not kill them. 
They blend with all forms of architecture. Our nursery-grown stock conserves native forests. 

Price for this superior collection only $25, packed f.o.b Stroudsburg. Please send check 
with order. 

Each plant marked and guaranteed true to name. We have the largest Rhododendron 
nursery in America. 


—  — ee 

















Visitors welcome to nursery. Write for full list of shrubs in this offer. 


La Bars’ Rhododendron Nursery 


Box B, Stroudsburg, Pa. 











All of these choice broad-leafed evergreens only $25 
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| Entrance to the Rock Garden of Mrs. Homer Ladd, of Barre, Vermont, designed and 
planted by Mitchell Farm Nurseries. Planted fall of 1928. Snapshot taken following 
spring. The total planting in this garden was over 2300 plants, yet the following 
spring less than one dozen plants were required for replacements. Our plants live 
when given a chance. 














Alyssum rostratum We grow Fruit Trees 
Arabis alpina rosea e Small Fruit Plants 
Cerastium Biebersteini 400 varieties of Perennials 
Heuchera brizoides 60 varieties of Roses 
Calamintha alpina 35 varieties of Evergreens 
Dianthus graniticus Shrubs, Vines, Ferns 
. Primula cortusoides Ornamental Trees 
A stately Arbor Vitae being moved at Narragansett Pier, R. I. Thymus azoricus Send for Free Catalog 
" Eight of our 100 varieties of Real § Mitchell Farm Nurseries , 
Tree Service you can rely on Rock Plants $2.00 per doz. Barre, Vt. Box H ) 


The service rendered by White & Franke tree men is NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 
backed up by years of specialized training and practical 
experience. Some of our men have been with us for 
many years. | 


TREE SURGERY. Years of experience and research have taught us 
much about the proper care of trees. For instance: we do not approve 
































of cement filling as a cure-all for tree diseases. We prefer to make a 
careful diagnosis of each case, and apply the remedy that in our judg- g 
ment is necessary. C 
| ; 
Spraying For the protection and preser- Ask for J 
vation of your trees let us our C 
confer with you now about Spraying. This impor- booklet | t 
tant work involves more than just a pump and pm 
nozzle. Skill, a knowledge of insect life, familiar- : a 
ity with spraying materials—all these enter largely Spraying 
into the problem of tree protection. Q 
| 
Moving If you are considering changing | i 
the location of any evergreens on 
your estate (or desire to have one or more brought, | C 
| 


in) remember that from now until early in June, 
this work can be successfully done. We have Wh t i th 
the equipment and the skilled men to handle work of 1 e ay ed eT 


this kind. | 

















(Liatris scariosa alba) | LARGE company of 


| RARE and little-known rare and unusual / 
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Saving an Old Rose Species 


N the eternal race for that which is new we sometimes 
lose sight of the merits of an old variety. Regarding this 
tendency, the late Peter Henderson once remarked that he 
believed it would be advisable to rename the good old 
standbys once in ten vears, in order that they be not lost 
to future generations of garden-makers. 

The great number of recent introductions in the rose world 
is causing the obliteration of some fine old kinds, especially 
when the available ground is limited and room needed to 
try a novelty. Which kind to discard is often decided by 
the gardener’s personal experience and sometimes a really 
good kind falls into disfavor because it has not been rightly 
handled. A case in point is that grand old sort, Kaiserin 
Augustine Viktoria. I know of no rose in its color that can 
equal it when properly treated. It is a rank grower and feeder 
but well repays a liberal use of cow-manure and raw bone- 
meal. The main fault people find with it is that it does not 
open always when cut and placed in a vase with other kinds. 
The predominance of pointed buds and the small number of 
petals in the modern varieties make it advisable to cut most 
of them in the tight-bud stage. The Kaiserin has many more 
petals of fleshy texture and should no@be cut until a distinct 
tube can be seen in the center of the flower. Cut in this stage, 
it opens into a truly magnificent blossom of splendid keeping 
quality and wonderful fragrance. 

Such attention to small details of flower characteristics 
will show the way to a greater enjoyment of the rose garden 
and save many fine kinds from a premature and undeserved 
end. 

—Frank J. McGregor. 
Newburyport, Mass. 


The Silver-Leaved Lupin 





HE silver-leaved lupin, Lupinus albifrons, is one of the | 
most attractive of the bush lupins native to California. It | 


grows abundantly on the coastal hillsides of the central part 
of the state. The leaves are small and of a beautiful silky gray. 
The individual flowers of true blue grow in a loose whorled 
raceme of about five inches and usually have a banner with a 
yellow or white center. The bush grows to a height of three 
or four feet, and has a distinctly woody trunk and many 
branches well-clothed with silvery leaves, giving the effect of 
a small well-rounded bush. 

With L. albifrons grows L. arboreus, the more common 
greener-leaved bush lupin, having yellow flowers. Both these 
lupins are at home on sand dunes and have been found useful 
in anchoring the shifting sands near the city of San Francisco. 


Carmel, Calif. —Lester Rowntree. 


What Age Currants and Gooseberries? 


S usually treated, ten years is about the age of currant and 
gooseberry bushes, but anyone interested can see on my 


place in one of Boston’s suburbs a score of bushes of these | 


valuable fruits that I planted more than 40 years ago, and 


which look as healthy and vigorous as any five-year-old | 


plants. If those who come after me treat them as I have, they 
should do duty for another half century or more. Pruning is 
an old story, each year taking out all the two- or three-year- 
old wood, leaving but half a dozen young, vigorous canes. 


Twenty years ago a committee from the Massachusetts | 


Horticultural Society came to my place and, although they 


were courteous about it, I could feel that they thought I was | 


romancing in telling them that these plants were, then, twice 


as old as any they had ever seen. | wonder what they would 


think of those plants at present! 
—W. G. Kendall. 


Atlantic, Mass. 
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ROSE BUSHES 


Choice Garden and Climbing 
Rose Bushes 


Since it takes as much time, and space and 
water to grow a poorer sort as to grow the 
very best, why spend time and labor on in- 
ferior kinds? 


Grow De Luxe sorts and these only 
Send for our little booklet it tells all about the 
best roses to grow in New England. 


404 Waverley Oaks Rd. Mass. 


That will bloom This Year 











‘This Modern Invisible Rose Spray 


ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


BIGGER BLOOMS, more vigorous foliage result from roses sprayed with Fung- 
trogen. . . . Wind and insects spread the spores of Mildew and Black Spot. 
The invisible Fungtrogen spray soon checks these diseases. Does not dis- 
color... . Easy to use. Simply mix with water. Half pint makes 15 quarts of 
spray. . . . Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50. At your dealer's or send check. 
Be sure to use the complete treatment 
When insects appear on your roses or other plants use APHISTROGEN 
(kills aphis—plant lice); and INsecrrocen (kills leaf-eating insects). 
Write for free bulletin,"Black Spot Controi”’ 
ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fundtrogen 


LOEW AND BLACK SPOT 
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SOIL IMPROVEMENT .- - Preparation is Everything 


We furnish: Domestic Peat, screened and unscreened (a 100% humus product, combining 
the qualities of Peatmoss and rotted Manure), Lawn Compost, Compost for Rose and Peren- 
nial beds, Peatmoss Compost for Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Evergreens, etc., Loam, screened 
and unscreened. Dutch Peatmoss. $3.50 per bale. 


F. W. SCHUMACHER, Articulturist 
LAWN AND GARDEN BUILDERS 
753 Centre Street 


Tel. Jamaica 1571 Jamaica Plain, Mass. 











MANURE! MORE MANURE! 


Good gardening depends on manure. Chemicals, prepared fer- 
tilizers, nothing can take its place. You must have manure. 






Stable manure has become scarce, 
but thanks to ADCO you can still 
have all the manure you need. ADCO 
is the powder that when mixed with 
straw, stalks, leaves, cuttings, garden 
waste of any kind, turns it into 
manure. This ADCO manure is 
real manure, identical chemically and 
in fertilizing power with the old- 
fashioned kind, but much cleaner. 


You owe it to your garden and 
yourself to know about ADCO and 
how to use it. Won't you let us : 
send you our booklet? It’s free. a 
Send $7.75 for 100 Ibs. of ADCO, enough to make two tons of manure; e e 
. or order it from your dealer. 


ADCO, 1704 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia 
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Spring is Now Here 


Soon the “Lure of the Garden’”’ will grip you good 
and strong. ‘Then to be in the forefront you will 
want some of the CHOICEST NURSERY STOCK 
OBTAINABLE. 


A visit to our Nurseries will prove to you that here 
“QUALITY REIGNS SUPREME.” 


THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS of SPEC- 
IMEN EVERGREENS — SHADE TREES — 
AZALEAS — RHODODENDRONS — HARDY 
SHRUBS and PLANTS at your disposal. 


Then we have some of the WORLD’S CHOIC- 
EST PEONIES — GERMAN and JAPANESE 
IRIS — PHLOX and HARDY GARDEN PEREN- 
NIALS in abundance. Catalog. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Grounds Closed Sundays 











Michell’s Giant Dahlia Flowered Zinnias 


Flowers extra large; resemble Decorative Dahlias; 
the finest type of this popular flower ever introduced. 





Large 
Pkt. Pkt. 
Buttercup. Creamy yellow ....$.20 $3.50 
Crimson Giant. Best red ..... -20 -50 
Dream. Lavender turning to 
IN 5d was Code 49's © 8 0 creys -20 -50 
Exquisite. Rose color ........ -20 -50 
Golden State. Orange yellow .. .20 -50 
Old Rose. Very attractive .... .20 -50 
Oriole. Orange and gold ...... .20 50 
Polar Bear. Pure white ...... -20 -50 
Purple Prince. Deep purple ... .20 -50 
Scarlet Flame. Bright scarlet . .20 -50 
i PE TS 15 30 
Collection. One packet each above 
ten colors, $1.50 
Collection. One large packet each above 








ten colors, $4.00 


Our Complete General Catalog for 1930, containing a complete list of everything 
for the Garden, Farm, Lawn and Greenhouse, will be mailed free upon request. 
When ordering, please mention this publication. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE sakes, Phila., Pa. 











Native Southern Irises 


Among the most beautiful irises are: 
I. carolina, flowers medium size, lilac purple 
I. hexagona, flowers large, purple 
I. savannarum, flowers very large, blue 


Have been successfully flowered in New York City. Sold only in lots 
of ten at $3.00 perien. For delivery in May and June. 


HOLLY ACRES, Glen Saint Mary, Florida 

















H. L. FROST & CO.| 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY #£INSECT CONTROL 
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A Low Edging Plant for the Border 


CCORDING to Louise Beebe Wilder’s account of ger- 

mander, Teucrium Chamaedrys, in My Garden, it is 

a nice little woody plant with rose-colored blossoms and 

pleasantly scented foliage. In Elizabethan days it was used 

chiefly to edge the quaint garden ‘‘Knottes’’ and also, because 
of its purifying redolence, as a ‘‘Strewing Herb.” 

Those who have seen this plant used as an edging or minia- 
ture hedge for the first time, express their delight and interest 
in its effectiveness. Although it is probably one of the oldest 
of herbs, it is not very well known, because it usually appears 
in rock gardens, where it is merely glanced at in a casual way 
by the garden visitor and passed by as any ordinary plant 
making a nice spot of green. But when it is used as an edging 
plant for the flower border, or as a miniature hedge along 
paths and drives, it commands particular attention. 

Small, dark green leaves, as glossy as if they were var- 
nished, clothe it from top to bottom and remain on all 
Winter. New foliage of a lighter green is being added con- 
tinually during the growing season. Coming up from the 
bottom, it tends to make the plant very thick and the new 
wood gives it a delightful Spring-like appearance even in 
mid-Summer. 

When teucrium plants are to be used for an edging, they 
should be set rather deeply and close enough together so that 
the tops spread out fan-wise and overlap each other. Planted 
in this manner it forms a dense hedge without showing the 
slightest trace of an individual plant. It is superior in this 
respect to dwarf box which it somewhat resembles. At least 
one shearing during the Summer is advisable to keep it neat 
and stimulate new growth. Since the magenta hue of the 
blossoms is unpleasant to many persons, the shearing can be 
done before they open; and while the plants will grow a foot 
or more high in rich soil, it is desirable to keep them down 
to six or eight inches. 

Teucrium seems to be one of the few plants that is abso- 
lutely free from insects and diseases. Although it is not at all 
particular about soil, it is somewhat resentful of too wet a 
one. It will relish a dressing of stable manure in the Fall 
and an occasional application of bone meal and wood ashes. 

I should class it as one of the easiest plants to grow, and I 
am sure that the majority of persons who do not know 
teucrium would be delighted to make its acquaintance. 


Falmouth, Mass. —Grant J. Lunn. 


Old Boxwood Near Boston 


[N the issue of Horticulture for January 1 Mr. Wilson 
writes interestingly about boxwood in American gardens; 
I was mainly interested in his remarks about that plant in 
Massachusetts. Here in Waltham it has been grown since 
1793, or thereabouts, and a few of the original plants are still 
alive. When I arrived in the United States in 1890, gardeners 
of that day used to visit the Lyman Estate to see the original 
boxwood hedge, that ran the whole length of the herbaceous 
border, which is over 150 yards long. At that time it was 
about six feet high. Something over 26 years ago, the present 
Mr. Lyman’s father thought he would be kind to the old 
hedge, and he covered it in Winter with a protection of boards. 
When the covering was removed after the second Winter, the 
whole plantation died, with the exception of the above-men- 
tioned plants near the Camelia House door. In the cut-flower 
garden, on the north side of the brick wall, there is a planta- 
tion of boxwood close to 100 years old. In the cold Winter 
of 1918, when the thermometer here in Waltham went to 22 
below zero, the last-mentioned plantation was badly burned 
by the strong sun, but very few plants were lost. We left it 
alone to see what would happen. Mr. Lyman with great pa- 
tience pruned all the dead parts out of the plants, after he saw 
that there was still life underneath. These plants now look 
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very healthy and their odd shapes make them all the more 
interesting. Our experience with boxwood bushes has shown 
that the chief thing in their culture is to keep them at all times 
well supplied with water, especially before the ground freezes. 
Our plantations are sheltered from the northwest and north. 
They always seem to grow the best on the south side of the 
wall, where they are lightly shaded by the foliage of shrubs 
and trees growing a little distance in front of them. In such a 
situation, it would seem best to avoid artificial covering of 
any sort. 


Waltham, Mass. —George F. Stewart. 


Cypripediums From the West 


HERE are three cypripediums native to western North 

America, and each one is quite different from the others. 
Cypripedium montanum is found from central California 
northward through British Columbia, in the coastal, Sierra 
and Cascade ranges, and as far eastward as the Blue Moun- 
tains of eastern Oregon. It is a very beautiful species with 
foliage like that of the eastern species, C. pubescens. It has 
large white flowers with brownish sepals and one to three 
on a single stem. The plants may stool out so as to have a 
number of flowering stems in a clump, and I once saw one 
of these clumps with over 25 open flowers. Two feet is 
probably the greatest height it attains undet the best condi- 
tions and the average is about 12 to 15 inches. The vanilla- 
like fragrance of the flower is quite pronounced. 

Those who think of all cypripediums as lovers of leaf mold 
and peaty soils that are quite moist will have to revise their 
ideas for this fine plant. It does indeed grow at times where 
there is leaf mold on the surface but underneath there is loam 
and sometimes clay. C. montanum never grows in peat or its 
equivalent, nor is it ever found in a situation which could 
be called even slightly boggy. It does, however, like a cool 
place which the hot sun does not reach. Growing as it does 
on the west coast, it has an ample supply of moisture to keep 
it healthy from the time its root growth is started by the 
Fall rains until after flowering time. After that it has to 
grow under drier conditions than I imagine would ever be 
found in eastern gardens; but, like most of our western 
plants, it has stored starch and ripens up to meet that dryness. 
I have not found it at all difficult to grow here in gritty soil 
on a slope which is fairly well-shaded. With no care at all 
and no Summer watering my plants have flowered well for 
years. I should recommend planting it in a place that is 
well-shaded in the afternoon, and in any well-drained loam 
mixed with about one-fourth leaf mold or its equivalent. My 
garden has a considerable amount of lime in it and this 
cypripedium grew wild where there were lime deposits. 

The habits of C. fasciculatum are not unlike those of 
C. montanum, and it is found in open pine woods at eleva- 
tions of 3000 to 4000 feet in the high Sierras from central 
California to southern Oregon. It is a small plant, from two 
to ten inches high, with rather inconspicuous, greenish brown 
petals and sepals and a brownish yellow sac. The treatment 
outlined for C. montanum will suit it also. 

C. californicum is a stout, leafy-stemmed plant with rather 
small yellow flowers of great beauty. It forms strong clumps 
with many stems, and it is found in the very northern part 
of California over the line into southern Oregon. Although 
it is not found there in peat bogs, it does grow where the 
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WILSON’sS O.K. PLANT SPRAY 


OW is the time to spray your plants, flowers, shrubs 
and evergreens with Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 

... the nationally recognized standard insecticide for 
all flower and garden pests. It is highly effective, yet 
will not injure the most tender, young plants. It is 


harmless to humans, clean and easy to apply. For sale 


at all dealers, order your supply now. 


Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America 
1 quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 


Wilson’s WEED KILLER is the answer to those obnoxious weeds, poison 
ivy, etc. ... simply dilute with water and sprinkle... 1 gallon $2.00, 
5 gallons $8.00. And then there is Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE, a wonderful 
soil stimulant (not a fertilizer) for making the soil acid or ideal for grow- 
ing Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, and other 
acid-loving plants. Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE may be applied at any time 
of the year .. . 100 pounds $5.00, 1,000 pounds $45.00, 2,000 pounds $85.00. 








“Insects and Their Control’ is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 

















NORTH ABINGTON, 


Adams Street, 


Trees are Friends 


“Peles 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Specimen Evergreens, Shrubs, Trees and Perennials 


Call Rockland 1200 


or 


Visit Our Nurseries 








ground has a heavy covering of peaty looking leaf mold and | 
there is a constant seepage of water so that it is never dry. I | 


think the presence of lime has prevented it from doing well 
in my garden, because otherwise I could give it excellent 
natural conditions. It has done well in a friend’s garden near 
San Francisco, where it was planted in a tiny artificial bog 
made with an abundant amount of leaf mold and Holland 
peat. 


Ukiah, Calif. —Carl Purdy. 





Prompt Shipments Guaranteed 
To Meet Your Last Minute Needs 


o hold-ups for back orders 

to be filled from outside. 

No delays in your planting. 
Our 200 acres of field grown 
stock insures your getting the 
quantities you want, and when 
you wantthem. All plantssold 
you are at least two years old. 
You get a finished product, 
that will give immediate ef- 
fects. Have particularly choice 
lot of Campanula Muralis; 


Primula Moerheimi Hybrids; 
the dwarf Alpine Thistle Car- 
lina Acaulis. You will find 
these and many other rare and 
little known plants described 
in our Hardy Plant and Rock 
Plant catalogue. And while we 
think of it, don’t forget asking 
for our Import Bulb catalogue 
also. In it you will find offered 
many rare bulbs not usually 


sold, 


Wayside Gardens 
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TRUE GOLD! 


For true gold in your garden use 
these two: 

APRICOT VIOLA, seed packet, 25c 
PRIMROSE—Mrs. Wilmot’s Hybrid, 
seed packet, 25c 
We have gathered from all over 
the world 


SEED 
of the 


Newest—Rarest—Finest 
varieties of 


FLOWERS 


and would be glad to send our 


GARDEN BOOK 


to tell you about them. 


GARDEN STUDIO, Inc. 


Post Roap just above Weaver St. 
LARCHMONT PHONE 2296 


Address mail to 
1 Haroip St., MAMARONECK, N. Y. 








CYCLAMEN 
NEAPOLITANUM 


A hardy, Fall-flowering Cyclamen 
for the Wild Garden or Rockery. 
Very choice and extremely rare. 
One plant of this Cyclamen will be sent 
postpaid for $1.25. Shipped in pot in 
which it is grown. 

This and other rockery gems, as well as 
a full list of plants, trees, shrubs and 
evergreens in our new spring catalog. 
A copy will gladly be sent you. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vt. 














QUALITY BULBS 


<¢ Prices Much Lower 
This Year 


Our 1930 Bulb Catalog 
of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, and many other 
Miscellaneous Bulbs, will 
be sent free on applica- 
tion. We deliver free to 
all points in the U. S. A. 


P. DE JAGER & SONS 
Flower-Bulb Specialists 
HEILOO HOLLAND 











*‘*FIRST IN SPRING’’ 
Primula Veris Elatior 
(Oxlip) 
$3 a dozen—$20.00 for 100 
AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
P. 0. SCOTCH PLAINS, N. J. 








TOTTY’S 


HARDY PERENNIALS 








MADISON NEW JERSEY 
Pruning Spraying Cavity Work 
Fertilizing Bracing Planting 


R. D. LOWDEN 


TREE and SHRUB SPECIALIST 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 
Formerly with Arnold Arboretum 
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Verbascum Olympicum in Maine 


C} of the treasured possessions in my garden library is 
a little book entitled ‘‘From Sheep Pasture to Flower 
Garden,”’ privately printed and written by a friend who built 
a most unusual garden in the depths of a pine and spruce for- 
est on Cape Rosier, Maine. 

Originally a sheep pasture, huge branching pines and 
cathedral-like spruces occupy the major acreage of the point 
of the cape whereon the garden lies; but the little book tells 
of arduous labor for three years in “bringing soil from the 
meadows, and hauling up the hill barnyard dressing that has 
come from Castine in the scow, and sand from the beaches, 
also in the scow, decayed tree stumps and old top soil from 
the woods, coddled with bone meal, or » fted weeds which 
have decayed for two years, or peat moss, with an occasional 
handful of lime.’’ All this labor of love resulted in a garden 
that has brought most grateful results to the owner, and has 
radiated its beauty and scattered its flowers for miles among 
the neighbors on the Cape. 

From the very necessary circumstances of the location, 


- 


a 






The Tall Growing Verbascum Olympicum 


where the clearings in the forest had to be used for the gardens, 
the plan unconsciously followed the ancient order in the divi- 
sion of parts, so that, in pleasant relation to the house, three 
distinct gardens express themselves in a succession of bloom 
throughout the Summer. A walk through the cathedral woods 
leads out to the gladioli and cutting garden of annuals, which 
has full sunshine from the uninterrupted sweeping meadow 
down to the bay; then another walk, still through the shad- 
owed woods, brings you to an enchanting little garden which 
is next to one of the guest cottages. This serves as a reserve 
garden for early annuals, a trial garden for delphiniums, and 
an early garden for peonies, pansies, and columbine. 

In this garden Verbascum olympicum, of which an illus- 
tration is shown, has grown to perfection, the plants reaching 
a height of nine feet or more and the prolific branchlets from 
the main stem bearing quantities of rich yellow flowers. 
William Robinson describes this plant as one of the grandest 
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CROCKET?’S Collection 
of 
HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 


Prepaid for $3.50 2 Collections $6.00 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum, yellow 
Achillea Umbellata, white, 6” 
Armeria Laucheana, pink 
Aster Mauve Cushion, mauve 
Globularia tricosantha, blue 
Phlox Divaricata, blue 
Phlox Procumbens, lilac 
Polemonium Reptans, blue 
Sedum Dasyphyllum, white 
Sedum Sexangulare, yellow 
Thymus Coccineum, crimson 
Veronica Incana, blue 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 





Distinctive Rock Plants 


An unusual list of 
European-Asiatic-Western American 
Plants and Bulbs 
Send for Our Catalog Now 


OREGON GARDENS 
Route 1, Box 487 Portland, Oregon 





Rock Garden Seeds 


Seeds for the first year rock garden. Many 
rare and beautiful dwarf annuals. Native 
and imported novelties. Catalog free. 


GARRETT M. STACK 
Seedsman-Plantsman 
GUILFORD CONNECTICUT 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 


Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 
Send for 1930 Catalogue 


WESTON NURSERIES 


PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 








Rock Plants 


A SPECIALTY 
Builders of Rock Gardens That Endure 
Send for Catalogue 


WHITE AND JOHNSON CO. 
WAKEFIELD, MASS. 





Indispensable for the Rock Garden 


are the new cushion-like F. Dianthus Prit- 
chardi, procumbens, monspelliensis and 
New Pink, three of each variety, $3.50 
prepaid—50 mile limit. State certificate. 


MILLARD 
750 Clinton Avenue Plainfield, N. J. 





An Unusual List 


FREE FOR THE ASKING 


Bedding Plants 
Annuals (frame grown) 
Perennials 
Rock Plants 
Fragrant Violets 
Shrubs, Vines, etc. 
Vegetable Plants 


Over 400 items in the list 
We specialize in handling mail orders 
THE RHINEBECK FLORAL COMPANY 
12 Chestnut Street 
Rhinebeck-on-Hudson, New York 
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New and 
Unusual Shrubs 


Aesculus parviflora, Bottle brush Buck- 
eye, 2-3 ft., $2.00 each. 

Berberis Julianae, Wintergreen Bar- 
berry, plants in pot 15-18 in. high, 
$1.25 each. 

Berberis verruculosa, Warty Barberry, 
potgrown, 8-10 in., $1.25 each. 
Buddleia alternifolia, New Hardy Budd- 
leia, strong field-grown plants, $1.50 

each. 

Kolkwitzia amabilis, Beauty Bush, 18- 
24 in., $1.50 each. 

Spiraea trichocarpa, Korean Bridal 
Wreath, 3-34 ft., $1.25 each. 

Viburnum Carlesi, Fragrant Viburnum, 
18-24 in., $2.50 each. 

Viburnum rhytidophyllum, Leatherleaf 
Viburnum, 2ft. heavy plants, $2.00 
each. 


Vitex macrophylla, Summer blooming, 
1Y -2 ft., $.75 each. 


These and many others described in our 
new catalog. Copy sent free on request 





Cape Cod Nurseries 
H. V. LAWRENCE 
FALMOUTH, MASS. 








Old English 
Boxwood 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1930 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 128 Milton, Del. 








Oriental Flowering Trees 


America’s Finest 
Collection 


’ Japanese Rose Flow- 
ering and Weeping 
Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs; in all varie- 
ties and sizes. Send 
for free book with 
color illustrations. 


A. E. WOHLERT 
932 Montgomery Avenue 
Narberth, Montgomery Co., Pa. 














HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Send for the most complete Evergreen 
catalog ever published. Over 100 illus- 
trations. Fifty in full natural colors. 
Scores of artistic planting suggestions. 
Enclose 25c for catalog, which is re- 
funded on first order. 


D. Hill Nursery Co., Evergreen Specialists 
Largest growers in America 
Box 317 Dundee, Ill. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 
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of the family, and places it as a biennial. It is familiar and a 
favorite in the English herbaceous border, but is not as well 
known to our gardens as it deserves to be. This particular 
group is the best specimen I have seen in America, but I have 
had good success with it in New York State and New Jersey. 
The bloom hangs on for almost a month, the flowers renew- 
ing themselves along the branching stems, and the only re- 
quirements are a sunny location, deep rich soil, and plenty of 
space at the back of an eight-foot border. 
—Nellie B. Allen. 

New York, N. Y. 


The Early Flowering Jasmine 


HE Winter jasmine, Jasminum nudiflorum, bloomed in 

the New York Botanical Garden this season in early April. 
Bearing its bright yellow flowers on leafless naked stalks, this 
early-flowering: shrub reminds one of forsythia. It is hardy 
and blooms all Winter south of Washington. With protec- 
tion it will grow as far north as the Hudson River valley. 
Its stiff and more or less erect stems, retaining their green color 
throughout the year, make it a most useful and decorative 
shrub for Winter effects in the landscape. The taller branches 
have a tendency to droop slightly and give it a graceful 
appearance from a distance. While, at first sight, it suggests 
the Scotch broom, Cytisus scoparius, upon closer observation 
the flowers show a greater resemblance to the forms of primula 
and phlox to which it is distantly related. 

An interesting observation has been made in reference to 
the flowers of this jasmine. As they open from the bud scales, 
a beautiful dark red color is noticeable on the side of the 
petals exposed to the sun. When they are wide open, the color 
has faded to brown and is visible only in small patches on 
the under sides of the petals. None of the floral or horticul- 
tural books make note of this fact; they characterize the 
flowers as yellow and give no statement of the red color, 
which is probably a pigment developed by sunlight. 

The origin of J. nudiflorum is rather vague. It was intro- 
duced into England in 1844 by Robert Fortune, who first 
discovered it in the gardens and nurseries of eastern China. 
Thinking that this ornamental dwarf shrub would be per- 
fectly hardy in England, he sent it there for horticultural 
purposes. No statement of its origin in China has been made, 
except that it is cultivated there as a favorite by the natives 
and also found in a wild state. 
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Little Forest 


THE North-Eastern 


Cheshire, Conn. 





PLANT A 


on Your Place 


Small evergreens at a low cost 
per acre—also tree seeds. 


Fine specimen evergreens for 
landscaping planting and 
around the house. 


Send for particulars. 


Write to 


Forestry Company 
NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Willsboro, N. Y. 











* Bost by test 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed & Bulb Specialists 


9S and6i PARK PLACE 
NEW YORKCITY 





HARLAN P. KELSEY 








Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown — 
Best by Test” 














GARRISON GARDEN CHARTS 


“At last there has been gathered together in one place all the working knowledge so long desired.” 


—Mres. Sartell Prentice in the Bulletin of the GARDEN CLUB OF AMERICA 


Wrt COLORS shall I have in my gar- 
den for late June? What waves of 
color in July, the month of color riot? Can 
people is the mid-season slump? beginning to display them. 


How shall I include May-June bloom in 


The Garrison Garden Charts, presented 
in January of this year, can now be seen 
in the libraries of the horticultural socie- 
I have a blaze of color in what to many ties. Progressive libraries generally are 





a garden especially planned for mid-sum- 
mer? How can I have a garden after frost? 


Garrison Garden Charts automatically 
answer these questions, and thousands of 


others. Bulletin Guild Service. 





A LASTING SERVICE 
The Garrison Garden Charts plus the 








They give the heights of plants, the 
weeks of bloom, cultural requirements and 
specify in which of the 236 colors any 
flower comes. 


The Charts are usable by the veriest 
amateur and are invaluable as a time- 
saver to the landscape architect. 


German color patches attached, 


Special Key Charts and 236 German by 22 inches, 
color squares are all so indexed that your 
garden plan is completed without doubt 
and worry. The time required for planning 
the garden is infinitesimal as compared 
with that consumed in dependence upon 
memory, books and catalogues. 


BULLETIN GUILD, Box H666, Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, 


A.—Immediate delivery of portfolio and 
eight self-explanatory Charts, including 
five special color Charts with 236 accurate 


monthly delivery of additional Charts to 
complete the set of 32. Charts measure 17 


B.—COUNTRYSIDE MAGAZINE 
which Elisha E. Garrison, author 
the Charts, is associate editor) will be 
sent for one year. COUNTRYSIDE MAG- 
AZINE contains monthly official Garrison 


Chart discussions, questions and answers 
concerning the Charts, the Charts them- 
selves in reduced size without color 
patches, and letters discussing numberless 
new uses to which the Charts may be put. 


O.—The Bulletin Guild Department in 
COUNTRYSIDE MAGAZINE will answer 
any question regarding the home place. It 
reviews and supplies Government and 
other bulletins answering problems relat- 
ing to the garden and farm home. 


COUNTRYSIDE MAGAZINE is the 
periodical exponent of the urban urge for 
rural living. It equally concerns itself, in 
&@ practical way, with the farm estate and 
the family suburban place, or country en- 
terprises conducted for pleasure and profit. 


Improve every garden day in 1930— 
Send your order now for the portfolio set 
of Garrison Garden Charts. Price complete 
$15.00, one dollar of which is understood 
to be a full year’s subscription to COUN- 
TRYSIDE MAGAZINE. The first edition 
is nearly sold out. The price of the second 
edition may be increased without notice. 
Address: 


NEW YORK 
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Your Bird Friends 
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It often hap- 
pens that a 
_ . crudely constructed 
bird house made by an in- 
experienced builder will 
hang vacant all summer, 
Bird after bird will exam- 
ine it, talk it over with her 
mate and then fly away and 
_ build a nest under some old 
You wonder why. Birds, like 
people, have their little peculiarities, 
They want a certain size, proportion, wood, 













eaves, 


openings, etc, 

Song Birds Prefer Dodson’s Houses 
because Mr. Joseph H. Dodson, America’s fore- 
most authority on birds, bas studied 

their habits for 50 years and builds 
houses and shelters as the birds 













want them, 

Send for his in- 
teresting book, 
vas YOUR Whi 
HOW TO WIN 
THEM,” It tells 


. “ you how you can 
Wren Llouse have birds on 







ro Tees 
bef 


an 





your premises the 
year ‘round, Send 
for a copy today. 
It_is FREE, 

Dodsen Bird 
louses are priced 


from $2.00 to $150.00, M 


De Luxe 
artin House 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Ine. 
233 Harrison St. Kankakee, Ill. 
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Delphiniums 
Unexcelled here or abroad, devel- 
oped by years of drastic selection 
from renowned European stock, 
mostly Wrexham. Fresh mixed seed 
$1.00 a pkt.; named varieties $1.50; 
mixed named varieties $2.00; Baby 
Seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. Send 
for descriptive folder. 

We Grow Delphiniums Only 


WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380, Portland, Oregon 





ATER'S 


DELPHINIUM 


UPERB 


None better regardless of price. Large 
fileld-grown clumps, $5.00 per dozen. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Delphinium Culture, 10 cents in stamps or 
free with a $5.00 order. 

Vv. O. B. SLATER 
32 Elm Avenue Pairhaven, Mass. 
Delphinium Specialist 
Member Amer. Delph. Soc., British Delph. Soc. 





Delphinium Advancement 


Seed from selected seedlings of this Super- 
Delph, also seed from seedlings of Wat- 
kins Samuels selected named varieties. $1 
per pkt. Our list of choice exhibition Glads 
mailed to ones sending in name and address. 


DR. T. E. BARBER AND SONS 
Grand Forks, N. Dakota 





SPECIAL COLLECTION 


of the Dominion Race 


Irises 


Four Named Varieties $5 Postpaid 
(While surplus stock lasts only) 


List of many fine sorts for May-June 
planting on application. 


S. S. BERRY 


1145 West Highland Ave., Redlands, Calif. 
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Sedums Wild and Tamed 


EFERRING to Mr. C. W. Wood's notes on sedums in 
the March 15 number, may I submit that there are two 
very distinct forms of Sedum pulchellum? One is Michaux’ 
material, reliably and unfailingly perennial if planted in 
sunny, damp places, preferably at the edge of a pool or with 
sub-irrigation. This is a beautiful garden plant, lovely both 
in bloom and in leaf. It is a rich luscious green, marked with 
bright orange leaf-tips in late Summer and Fall. This is the 
material described under S. pulchellum in Praeger’s mono- 
graph. 

The other form is a biennial, not described by Praeger, but 
nevertheless a choice little garden plant. It blooms like the 
perennial form, but it is never perennial. It will thrive in any 
sunny, well-drained place, dry or damp. It reseeds itself all 
over the lot. These seedlings come up in late Summer or Fall 
and remain quite small over Winter. This form is entirely 
different in appearance from the perennial S. pulchellum. I 
have heard it called the crow-foot sedum. That name, how- 
ever, might apply as well to the claw-like flowerheads of the 
perennial type. 

Sedum Palmerii wintered well this year. Our thermometer 
registered 18 below zero. I have it on a south slope, in a 
sunny, well-drained spot. I covered it heavily with hemlock 
boughs, some of which are still left on it at this time (March 
22). Another supposedly tender sedum, S. lineare robustum, 
Winters dependably well here. Practically all my Sedum 
moranense winterkilled outright. 

Sedum Neuviti does very well here, either in sunny, dry places 
or in light shade. It seems to insist on a porous, well-drained 
soil. It makes a fine clump. It is pretty in bloom, following 
S. ternatum, which grows wild here and there about Pough- 
keepsie. Within a hundred yards of my desk is a large patch of 
it, under hemlock trees. The soil there is quite acid and the 
location is a level stretch above a rocky slope. I transplanted 
some of it to my garden, in acid soil, with great success. But 
this wild form is not as good as some of the garden forms I 
have. They are truly lovely plants, with fluffy white flower- 
heads. S. ternatum succeeds in my garden only in at least light 
shade, with plenty of humus in the soil and not too dry. It is 
a woodlander. 

Among the western sedums, S. spathulifolium and S. ore- 
ganum thrive well in my garden. S. obtusatum remains a slow 
and difficult thing, but it survives, in the shade of a rock, in 
gritty soil. §. Purdyi refuses to be comforted in my garden. 
Every trial has been a prompt failure. 

—P. J. van Melle. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Crocuses and Scillas 


LTHOUGH there are as many as 52 different kinds of 
scillas or squills, the authorities list only 16 of them as 
known in this country and only a few of these are in cultiva- 
tion at the present time. They comprise three species and their 
varieties. In visits this Spring to various sites of greater Boston 
I have found only Scilla sibirica, §. bifolia and S. verna, with 
a white variety of each—the pretty white alongside the 
attractive blue. It is a delight to look upon the few-flowered 
peduncle of S. sibirica and turn to the curved and crowded 
flower raceme of S. verna, to find two colors for each species 
and revel in two inflorescences—the erect few or the scorpoid 
many. 

The hybridizing and developing of species and varieties of 
crocuses has resulted in spreading our fair earth with a num- 
ber comparable to that of lilacs, roses or rhododendrons. In 
a study of ten different places I have found only a dozen of 
the 75 main kinds preferred for cultivation. There is an 
almost unanimous choice of either Crocus Susianus, C. chry- 
santhus or C. aureus for yellow, of C. candidus for white, 
of C. Imperatit or C. vernus for lilac, of C. biflorus or C. versi- 
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8 ft. high, 8 or 4 ft. wide 
$35.00 Value 
To Introduce Our Goods 
$20.00, With Gate $26.00 
(If Ordered From This Adv.) 
Send for Trellis Folder 


THE CABINET SHOP 
15 Temple Street, Haverhill, Mass. 




















v4 INDESTRUCTO METAL 
} Plant ana Tree Labels 


Permanent labels without 
ink or paint, Always legi- 
ble. Attractive. Inexpen- 
sive. For trees, plants, 
shrubs, pot plants and 
garden stakes. Send 10 
cts. for samples of various 
kinds. 


Ball & Socket Mfg. Co. 
West Cheshire, Conn. 













RATS— MICE— FIELD MICE 
How to Exterminate Them the 
Non-Poisonous Way 
For FREE Information Address 








THE RATIN LABORATORY, INC. 
116 Broad Street 
New York City A 


POSITION WANTED 


By young man just graduating from Essex 
unty Agricultural School. Oourses in 
horticulture and floriculture. Address: 
K. H., Care of “Horticulture” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 











ms AGRI-PAX = 


KILLS INSECTS—PRESTO! 





Controls most insects injurious to 
lants. Harmless to man, beasts and 
irds. Does not injure plants. Stain- 
less. Economical. Send for circular 
and price. 


Morris B. Reade, Inc., Belleville, N. J. 











TWO-IN-ONE 


Peat-Poultry Manure 


Perfectly blended, air-dried and prac- 
tically odorless. The moisture-retain- 
ing and humus-forming qualities of 
Peat combined with the finest natural 
fertilizer. Best for gardens, lawns, 
golf greens, etc. 

Send $1.50 for trial bushel, sent 
you parcel post prepaid, or write 
for quantity prices 
Cc. E. BUELL, INc. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BOSTON MASS 
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PULL WEEDS 


With a 


“Sure Grip” 







Postpaid 
Holds 
on 
With 
a 
Bull 
Just the Dog 
tool to rid 


lawns of Grip 


weeds. 
44 in. long 

over all. 
No More Hand Weeding 


PERRY SEED CO. 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 





GARDEN NOTES 


Make NOTES now for SPRING PLANTING 


Oonvenient notebook for a gebdener’s clip- 

ings and memoranda; 45 headings on 
oose leaves, 11x8%; attractive green 
cover. Price $2.00, including postage. Send 
check to, Garden Notes, x 255, Short 
Hills, New Jersey. 








SCHOOL OF 
HORTICULTURE 


FLORICULTURE, LANDSCAPE DESIGN, 
FRUIT GROWING, POULTRY, ETC. 
Two-year Diploma Course begins September 
16th. Excellent positions open to graduates. 
Short Summer Course, August Ist to 29th. 

dress 
The Director, Box AJ, Ambler, Pa. 








A NEW LAWN TOOL 


For broadcasting 
lawn seeds and plant 
foods of all kinds 
including sulphate 
of ammonia, arsenate 
of lead, and similar 
materials to develop 
and maintain vel- 
vety lawns. 
The Thompson Spreader 
Does away with messy, laborious and unnecessary 
hand operation. Spreads accurately and uniformly 
im any rate required. No bunching and burning of 
turf. Saves material and labor. 
os today for illustrated folder 
THOMPSON & SONS 
310 nena Siva Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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color for red, and of C. Tommasinianus for blue. In their 
names, the varieties of these memorialize some family, idolize 
some ruler or stand concretely for some psychological feature. 

Nameless crocuses far and wide seem to have transcended 
all limits and to have acquired a richness of color, elegance of 
outline and large size all their own. One can revel on foot or 
in imagination among the different kinds of this multipli- 
ciously varied genus. 

I have come across half a dozen methods of arranging these 
various kinds of crocuses and scillas either separately or in 
combination. A few or many of them will beautify a small 
space if they are planted together either in a short row or 
around the edges of different-shaped enclosures. This is not 
only the easiest way of growing them but it gives the greatest 
feeling of variety and freedom. In contrast to this it gives a 
feeling of control and neatness to cultivate squills as borders 
to beds of crocuses. Occasionally the plants run wild; bulbs 
have multiplied, natural hybridization has taken place and 
we have an impressive mass movement of plants. The most 
striking arrangement of all is the placing of plants of the 
same color in either a wide or narrow line or circle which is 
parallel to lines or circles of other colors. 

There are two remarkable sites in greater Boston contain- 
ing crocuses that are self-grown. One is the contracted space 
through and outside the rock garden at the Harvard Botanic 
Garden in Cambridge, where the lively crocuses have been out 
of leash for years; the other is the exuberant slope-full on 
the south side of Bussey Hill at the Arnold Arboretum, which 
is visible from roads passing fulongs distant farther south. 

As public as any displays are the scattered groups of 
S. stbirica and the individual plants of C. Susianus, C. vernus 
and C. candidus that are cultivated in front of Beacon Street 
residences on Tremont Hill. Along the drive at Hillcrest in 
Weston there is as fascinating an array of crocuses as can be 
produced anywhere. This display was just recently made for 
the benefit of the public. It consists of two wide parallel rows, 
one yellow of C. Susianus, the other lilac of C. versicolor, 
C. biflora and C. Imperatii. Its lavish bloom irresistibly at- 
tracts the attention of all visitors. 

—Lemon L. Uhl. 
Boston, Mass. 


Exterminating Tent Caterpillars 


HILE it is possible to get rid of tent caterpillars on apple 

trees by spraying with arsenate of lead at the same time 
as for codling moths, when two-thirds of the petals have 
fallen, it is better to take steps for their eradication two or 
three weeks earlier in the season, before they have had a chance 
to disfigure the trees with their nests. Entire colonies of these 
caterpillars may be exterminated by cutting them off, by 
burning them with a torch or by dusting infested portions 
with powdered basic arsenate of lead. The torch method is not 
completely satisfactory, for it leaves scars on the limbs and 
care must be taken not to damage the inner bark of the trees. 
Caterpillars that have crawled to the trunks and large limbs 
can be killed by spraying with kerosene or a concentrated oil 
emulsion. Spraying with an arsenate of lead solution will con- 











Japanese Yew from Seed-upright Growing 


Just the Type Best Suited for Hedges 


A No. 1 Stock 


12”-18”, twice transplanted, B. and B., $25 per 10, $225.00 per 100 

18”-24”, twice transplanted, B. and B., $30 per 10, $250.00 per 100 

Very fibrous roots. If desired with bare roots and puddled— 
prices 10% less and packing free 


Large Fine Specimens 


2’ -2Y,’ .Three times transplanted $8 each $75 per 10 
24,’-3’ Three times transplanted 12 each 100 per 10 
3’ -3¥%’ Three times transplanted 15 each 125 per 10 


PACKING AT COST 


G. CLIFTON SAMMIS Huntington, L. I. 
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A very sturdy, long lived sup- 
port, made in various sizes and 
heights. Placed and adjusted as 
to heightand size of loop in three 
simple motions. For use on prac- 
tically any flower, vegetable or 
shrub. Loop is green Java fibre 
and allmetal parts galvanized. As 
arule the support is practically 
hidden by the foliage of the plant 
it supports. Prices range from 
$.80 to $3.05 per doz. 
according to sizes and heights 

A proper size and height forany 
thing in your on” Needing 
Support. Dept. 4 


The Tie Company, Unadilla, N.Y. 


Write for free folder with price« 
and name of our nearest deaic 





There can be no successful plant-growth 
without humus. It is the medium by 
which soil is made physically fit. 


Maplevale Leafmold 


is humus of the highest order. Com- 
posed of hardwood leaves in an ideal 
state of decomposition, it has a rich- 
ness and mellowness peculiarly its own. 
It is Nature’s own fertilizer and the 
perfect soil restorer. It serves the 
grower’s needs in a remarkable way. 
Send for Circular 


$2.50 a : >. a, } Sneae discount 
ngston, 


senatiebaine senen an. 
Box 31 East Kingston, N. H. 


PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. Made in three 
sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 


Markham, Ontario, Canada 








“Ask the Bird That Owns One” 
6 for $5—Why pay moreP 


Packard Best-of-all 
Bluebird Houses 


Look beat, last longest, cost 

least — and the birds love 

them! Everything for wild 
birds. Oatalogue free. 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1436 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 
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ATKINS & DURBROW, Ix 
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With Little 
Seedlings?” 


You know how hard it is to 
get many seeds to “come up” 
and just then the trouble begins 
when they are ready to “prick 
out.” 

This is no one’s fault because 
so many seeds are “touchy” and 
temperamental, some of them as 
fine as dust. 

We want to help in this diffi- 
cult and often discouraging part 
of flower gardening by sending 
you little seedlings and divi- 
sions, well rooted in pots, all 
ready to grow and bloom. 













Delphinium 
Blackmore and Langdon Gold 
Medal named Delphinium, in- 
cluding many novelties of last 
season, every variety awarded 
a Gold Medal. 

The “Award of Merit” collec- 
tion, strong transplanted seed- 
lings, well rooted in little pots 
ready to bloom this season. 


100 for $10.00 


Rock Plants 
in great variety, including many 
new and interesting kinds, all 
will bloom this season if planted 
early. 

Please state your location and 
exposure so that we can send you 
something that will grow and 
bloom abundantly. Assortment. 

100 for $5.00 


Little Plants 
For Stepping Stones 
It is hard to find a little plant 
that “will stand the wear” but 
we have some that are low and 
“husky,” always neat and tidy in 
the path. Many are sweet smell- 
ing too, when you walk over 


them. 100 for $5.00 


We have a few other potted 
seedlings and divisions, regular 
Garden Perennials. If you like 
we will send a list of what we 
have. 

Plants go with more soil by 
express. If wanted by mail please 
send postage. 


ELSIE McFATE 


Hillside Hardy Flower Gardens 
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trol them most effectually. If wild cherries or plums are very 
abundant in the vicinity, it may be necessary to increase the 
strength of lead in the spray from one to one and a half 
pounds for each 50 gallons of water. 

Tent caterpillars are found in a number of closely-related 
forms throughout the country. They are hairy larve, one to 
three inches long, and gray or brown in color with rows of 
white spots on their backs or pale bluish lines on each side. 
They are hatched from small, dark brown, collar-like masses 
of eggs similar to smooth leather, that often completely en- 
circle small twigs, in the early Spring when the apple leaves 
begin to unfold or a little earlier; and they gather in the near 
forks of the limbs of wild cherry, apple, peach, plum and 
more rarely witch hazel, beech, birch, barberry, oak, willow 
and poplar trees, to form compact colonies in tightly woven 
webs or tents which are very conspicuous. The caterpillars 
emerge from these tents to attack the newly opening leaves in 
the daytime, spinning fine silken threads wherever they crawl, 
but return to congregate in them during the night and in rainy 
weather. They become full-grown in about a month, scatter 
to some distance from the nest, and spin cocoons, usually on 
the tree trunk or some nearby object, in which they change to 
brown pupz2 and later emerge as light brown moths. 


A Rock Garden Shrub From the West 


MONG the choicest shrubs that California has to offer 
for the naturalistic rock garden that is built on a large 
scale, is Arctostaphylos nevadensis, the pine mat manzanita. 
As this sprawling evergreen shrub grows at an altitude of 
9000 feet, it should be quite hardy in eastern gardens. In 
the Sierra Nevada mountains it grows gregariously in forests 
and on bare wind-swept mountain tops. It entirely carpets 
the ground in spots and forms bright green mats against the 
brown background of pine needles or the gray of enormous 
granite boulders. It has the crooked, polished, dark red bark 
characteristic of the Californian manzanitas, small obovate 
leaves and nodding clusters of little white or light pink urn- 
shaped flowers. The berries are roundish and dark carmine. 
The plants are low, rarely reaching one foot in height. 
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Two Unusual Summer 
Flowering Bulbs 


Summer Hyacinth (Hyacinthus candicans) 
Tall spikes, from 3 to 5 feet high, filled 
with pure white bell-shaped blossoms. 
Spectacular and fine. Well worth growing. 
Big Blooming Bulbs 
2 for 25c $1.40 per dozen 


Peruvian Daffodil (Ismene calathina) 
Large creamy white, fragrant blossoms 
which resemble immense daffodils. Worthy 
of a place in any garden. 

Big Blooming Bulbs 
Each 25c Per dozen, $2.25 
These bulbs will bloom this summer 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Circleville Ohio 
DR. B. R. BALES, Prop. 





GLADIOLUS 


A MONEY SAVING LIST 
Gladly Sent on Request 


It contains prepaid prices of the newer 
and better varieties, both domestic 
and imported. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 


768 Alberta Street Portland, Oregon 


250 fully tested, highly 
rated, well grown, mod- 
ern varieties. Check your 
favorites when they 


bloom, or select from our 1930 Catalog with 
COMPLETE COLOR CLASSIFICATION. 


Your copy, free upon request 


Grand View Iris Gardens 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 

















Gladiolus Originations 











WAHOO LODGE 


GARDENS 


Headquarters for 


Hardiness and Quality 


In Rose Bushes 


In this climate only the hardiest 


can survive 


Our many years of testing and ex- 

perimenting, enables us to offer 

only the best among these the 
very best of the new varieties. 


A Trial Order must convince you that 
you have never seen finer. If otherwise 
it is our desire that you return them 


at our expense. 
The Wahoo Lodge Gardens 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Our Oatalog and Hardy Western Plant 


specialties will also be mailed 
upon request. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Seorr — Very Fine Iris at Very 
a.” Mis, F.C. Peters Low Prices 
ag as a be E. Clark 
org — te ag ee Ambassadeur, Delicatissima, Lord of 
onan Ae Mafalda June, Mile. Schwartz, Mary Orth, 
= sone ws — _— Mme. Cheri, Nancy Orne, Perla- 
many ee pack: donna, Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau, 
ry ome Sarah Paley Zillia, $.40 each or 3 for $.80. 
aooee a” Brandywine, Chalice, Dejah, Duke 
Ornatus Twin Fires of York, Hermosa, Jean Chevreau, 
WILLIAM E. CLARK Lady Byng, Lady Charles Allom, 
Mrs. Walter Brewster, Mrs. Hetty 
; _ ae Matson, Prince Lohengrin, Sweet 


Lavender, Sunset, Susan Bliss, $.50 





each or 3 for $1.00. 








A postal card will bring our Iris list of 
more than 300 other varieties priced 
very low. No order accepted under $2. 


Everything sent postage prepaid. 


QUALITY GARDENS 


Dept. I Freeport, Ill. 


Absolutely Distinctive 
Dolly Madison, Dorothy 
Dietz, Beau Sabreur, Vesper 
Gold and Mareschal Ney are 
five new outstanding irises 
that should be in every col- 
lection. Ask for complete 
iris catalog. 

The Longfield Iris Farm 

Bluffton, Indiana 




















Peonies, Iris, Gladiolus, Dahlias 


Christmas Roses 
Helleborus Niger 











Our new price list (sent on request) gives com- 
plete and accurate information—how to succeed 
with these flowers. Also Roses, French Lilacs and 
Holland Bulbs. NONE FINER IN AMERICA. 


The best at moderate prices 
The Sam Carpenter Gardens, Oswego, Kans, 





$1.25 each, 5 for $6.00 
Catalog of “Glorious Peonies” and 
“Lovely Lilies” on request. 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 
Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 





The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog containing each year 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
And a critical selection of 


STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edlmann 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 











Fine New Seedling Peonles 


PRIZE WINNERS 


Frankie Curtis - Henry Vories 
Nancy Dolman - Lady Kate 
and others 


Address—JUDGE L. A. VORIES 
St. Joseph, Missouri 





Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 


SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 


Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 








The New 


PEONY MANUAL 


A veritable encyclopedia of peony knowl- 
edge to be found in no other volume. 
Splendidly illustrated in color and half- 
tones and its 336 pages are crowded 
with valuable and authentic information 
that every peony lover should know. 
For further information, address the 


SECRETARY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 


Northbrook, Ill. 
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BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 
Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 


Carbone 


FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 




















VIOLA, SUTTON’S APRICOT 


The loveliest viola in existence 
$3.50 a dozen—$25 for 100 
AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
P. O. Scotch Plains, N. J. 














EVERYTHING LOVELY 
FOR THE FLOWER GARDEN 
Send for 1930 Catalog 
OLIVE MILLS BELCHES 


Cherry Meadow Gardens 


Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 








Verbena Mayflower 
Clean Bushy Stock 


242” pots, $2.00 for 12; $15.00 for 100 


ROBERT WOOD 
192 Pine Street Danvers, Mass. 








TEN CACTI 


Selected plants, correctly named and 
no two alike, suitable for potting or 
outdoor gardens sent postpaid for 
$2.75. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Free List 
Bridwell Brothers, Winkelman, Ariz. 














PERENNIALS 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


25 Hardy Perennials in 5 varieties and 
25 Hardy Rock Garden Plants in 5 varieties 


50 Plants—ALL FOR $8.50 
Send for free illustrated catalog 


PALISADES NURSERIES, Inc. 
BOX R, SPARKILL, N. Y. 


Rock Garden Seeds 


Seeds for the first year rock garden. Many 
rare and beautiful dwarf annuals. Native 
and imported novelties. Catalog free. 


GARRETT M. STACK 


Seedsman-Plantsman 
GUILFORD CONNECTICUT 
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NOW Is the Time to Plant IRIS 


Modesty prevents my telling you where to buy but I suggest that you 
send a trial order to the undersigned. I assure you that you will get 
GOOD VALUE and PROMPT, CAREFUL Service. 100 Iris—at 
least 27 choice named varieties but not labeled for $5.00. 13 named Iris 
worth $5.00 for $3.00. 13 extra choice, worth $8.00 for $5.00. Delphin- 
ium seed from selected blooms, large pkt. 50 cts. Catalogue. 


GEO. N. SMITH 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 























| ZMA TREATED 
DECAY-PROOF LUMBER | 


For Benches, Flats, Greenhouse Construction, Hotbeds 
and Coldframes 


Fencing, Gates, Walks, Pergolas, Trellises, Arbors and 
ther Garden Structures 


Use in Contact With Ground and All Situations Favorable to Decay 
ZMA prevents decay and damage from ants and boring insects. 
It is iniected under pressure to give deep and thorough penetra- 
tion. Unlike most effective preservatives, ZMA does not stain or 
discolor the wood and is non-corrosive and insoluble. 


Write us for prices on ZMA treated material for prompt 
shipment from our Nashua, N. H. yards. 


NEW ENGLAND WOOD PRESERVING CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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New York, N. Y. 
@ 







367 MADISON AVENUE 


Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 


Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 














Cotoneaster apiculata 


The shining dark green foliage and large bright 
red berries make this a choice addition to the 
rock garden. 
Sturdy plants in 4” pots $2.00 each 
and $17.50 the dozen 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston Massachusetts 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 


























80 Federal Street 





Dreer’s 


are famous from Coast to Coast. All 
field-grown and potted for most suc- 
cessful spring planting. Pictured and 
described in our 1930 Garden Book. 


A copy free if you mention 
“Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Gardens where lilies bloom never lose their charm. A few of 





these “aristocrats of the garden” give that distinction so much 
sought in the perennial garden. 

Our thirty-five years experience in the growing of Hardy 
Lilies ensures your success. Five pages of our 1930 Garden Book 
are devoted to Hardy Lilies and we give a special three-page 
sheet of cultural directions with each order. Here is a selection of 


Lilies Suitable for Spring Planting 
that will produce flowers from June until Autumn: 


$ COMPLETE COLLECTION HALF COLLECTION 50 
1 4 (Six of each) (Three of Each) $7 


EARLY MEDIUM LATER FLOWERING 
L. hansoni L. regale L. batemanniae 
—Orange —Pink and White —Apricot 
L. elegans L. longiflorum L. auratum 
—Red —White —Gold-banded 
L. tenuifolium L. superbum L. speciosum 
—Coral —Orange yellow —Pin 


OUR Garden Book abounds with many similar offers of Ferns and Wild- 
flowers, besides a large assortment of the choicest Hardy Perennials. 
Now is the time to order for Spring Planting. Send for our Garden Book. 
It is FREE. Let it aid you in your selection. 


F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 
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H ardy Perennials 


There is no class of garden plants which provide the same permanent effect or 
care-free wealth of bloom as herbaceous perennials for the open border and rock 
garden. Once established they need only be allowed their natural development 
which becomes larger and more beautiful from year to year. 


We have been growing hardy perennial plants on an extensive scale for a num- 
ber of years and have extended the acreage of our department from time to time to 
meet the increased demand for them. All varieties offered by us are only of the 
finest types which have been thoroughly tested and known to thrive in this climate 
and give splendid results. 


Whether your plans call for large or small quantities, you will find our service 
exceptionally prompt. We are shipping now and will continue to do so until June. 
Plan to drive down and see our perennial department. We have the largest nursery 
in New England here covering 700 acres of land and maintaining one of the most 
extensive and varied assortments of hardy trees, shrubs and plants to be seen in 

. - the country. If you wish you may describe your requirements 
by phone (Rockland 26) and we know you will be pleased 
with our selection. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 
654 Adams St, NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 





























Genuine “Ideal” Granulated 


Holland Peat Moss 


The Quality of Peat Moss an !mportant Factor 


Practically every horticulturist, architect, la.dscape gardener, and 
professional and amateur gardener, now knows the wonderful 
value of PEAT MOSS as a soil conditioner. 

It is no longer necessary to explain its moisture holding qualities, 
its value in breaking up heavy soil, and adding to a light soil the 
properties that go to make perfect conditions for root growth. 
There is as much difference in the quality of the different brands 
of PEAT MOSS now on the market as there is difference in any 
of the other commodities or products that you buy. 

The “IDEAL” brand of GENUINE GRANULATED HOL- 
LAND PEAT MOSS which we import direct, is, we believe, the 
best there is on the market. Our belief is backed up by many 
hundreds of satisfied customers who insist upon having nothing 
but the GENUINE “IDEAL” GRANULATED HOLLAND 
PEAT MOSS. 

We pay a premium to have the “IDEAL” MOSS ground ex- 
tremely fine, with practically no fibre, and put up in bales that are 
not compressed so hard that it is impossible to work them without 
considerable expense and trouble. If you have never used the 
“IDEAL” brand, a trial will convince you of its superior qualities. 


Orders should be placed early for spring delivery. While we plan at all times 
to carry a large stock in Boston, purchasers should remember that it takes 
from six to eight weeks to get it here from Holland. With the ever increasing 
demand in mind, we are doubling our present heavy orders for the next two 
months, hoping to be able to take care of your requirements. 
Prices delivered in Boston and vicinity or f.o.b. Boston 
freight or express stations. 

$4.00 per bale—1 to 10 bale lots $3.50 per bale—10 bales or more 

$1.50 per bag—Large Grain Bag 
Large Cartons—$1.50 each, sent parcel post prepaid east of the Mississippi 

Write for circular and free sample 
We are also distributors of VIGORO, BONE MEAL, SHEEP , all 

kinds of FERTILIZERS and SLATE STEPPING STONES 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
PARkway 6020, 6021, 6022, 6023 

















CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 





Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 





PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES | 





ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 
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“Little 
Potted Seedlings” 
for 


Late Delivery 


ise 


Delphinium 
Blackmore and Langdon Gold 
Medal strain, strong potted seed- 
lings will bloom this year. 


100 for $10.00 


Rock Plants 


in variety, just right for “tuck- 
ing” under stones — including 
rare varieties, all will bloom 
this season. 


100 for $5.00 
For 
‘Stepping Stones’ 


delightful hardy little rock plants 
—some of them fragrant, too. 


100 for $5.00 
The “Garden 


Beautiful” 


collection of little potted 
perennials. 


100 for $5.00 


No less than 50 plants sent at 
this price 
plants go with more soil by 


express. If by mail—please 
add postage. 


Elsie McFate 


Hillside Hardy Flower 


Gardens 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Late May Work 


AGNOLIAS, rose of Sharon bushes and coniferous ever- 
greens dug with a solid ball of earth about their roots may 
still be moved with safety. 


Most perennials should be transplanted in late May or June 
and not as late as mid-Summer. Perennial seeds can be ordered 
now and the frames made ready for them. 


Best results in destroying weeds, with one-quarter the time 
and energy expended in hoeing, are obtained by sprinkling a 
good weed killer over walks and drives and washing it in with 
the hose. 


Hollyhocks, delphinium and phlox should be sprayed every 
ten days for rusts and other fungus diseases with Bordeaux mix- 
ture or one of the proprietary remedies. 


Massey dust should be applied to roses and other perennials 
to control black spot and mildew. It may be obtained ready for 
use under various trade names. 


Daily sprinklings of the lawn will bring the grass roots to the 
surface of the soil, which quickly becomes dried out in hot 
weather. It is better to give the lawn less frequent but heavy 
soakings. 


Newly seeded lawns should be cut high until the grass starts 
to grow vigorously*and thickens up. 


Bone meal can be used with good effect around perennials and 
roses. The latter respond well to applications of liquid manure 
when they are coming into bloom. 


Sheep manure is a good fertilizer for damp places, because it 
does not hold moisture. 


Many of the Summer blooming bulbs may still be planted; 
they include three of the best lilies: Lillium regale, L. auratum 
and L. speciosum. 


This is a good time for the principal planting of gladioli. 
(See page 255.) Different varieties should be selected for a long 
season of bloom. 


Both cannas and dahlias can go in now but it is better to hold 
back the latter for another week or two, since their greatest 
show comes in the cool months of Autumn. (See page 257.) 


Harden off annuals that have been started in boxes or frames 
before setting them in the open ground. 


The ordinary house plants will be rejuvenated if they are 
set out-of-doors after all danger of frost is past. 


Cut worms are already at work. A poison bait such as the 
seed stores sell offers the best means of destroying them. 


Ornamental hedges may be trimmed now. (See page 241.) 


Plant the double blue variety of bachelor’s buttons or corn- 
flower, Centaurea cyanus, with the yellow perennial, Coreopsis 
lanceolata, for continuation of bloom in the iris garden. 


_ 





WAHOO LODGE 
GARDENS 


Headquarters for 


Hardiness and Quality 
In Rose Bushes 


In this climate only the hardiest 
can survive 
Our many years of testing and ex- 
perimenting, enables us to offer 
only the best among these the 
very best of the new varieties. 
A Trial Order must convince you that 
you have never seen finer. If otherwise 
it is our desire that you return them 
at our expense. 


The Wahoo Lodge Gardens 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Our Catalog and Hardy Western Plant 
specialties will also he mailed 
upon request. 














It Is Not Too Late to Plant 


EVERGREENS 


If You Get Them From 
New England’s Coldest Nursery 
We Are Two Weeks Later Than Boston 


Thread Leaf Retinospora, Pfitzer’s Juniper, Greek Juniper, 
Koster Blue Spruce, Meyer’s Juniper, Rosenthal Arborvitae 
and thirty other hardy Evergreens at reasonable prices. 


MITCHELL FARM NURSERIES 


Barre Box H Vermont 


“Grown in the Cold Country; It’s Hardy” 

















Maytime 
and the happy spirit 
of Spring imprisoned 
in crystal walls - - - 


all year long 








Gardens Within Your 
KING Know No Change 
of Season 


When under the warm May sun, 
Nature breaks forth in new 
splendor and brilliance... aren't 
you sometimes saddened by the 
pathos of it all? Beauty blooms, 
only to die again in a few swift 
weeks. Gardens flourish for a 
brief spell—but soon the blight- 
ing fingers of Fall pluck off blos- 
soms, then leaves. 


Perpetual Blossoming in 
KINGS 


Yet there is a way out! Many 
true lovers of flowers and flower 
growing have found it....A 
King Greenhouse brings constant 
springtime to your home. Under 
the bright shelter of glass, you 
can grow your favorite (and the 
rarest) plants and flowers. All 
year long, too! Can you think 
of a pleasanter pastime? 


KINGS Are Economical 


All King Greenhouses are not 
costly. Of course, the stately con- 
servatory for a large estate is 
necessarily high in price; but 
there is also a smaller, appealing 
house (or lean-to) for the mod- 
est taste. And a Small King is just 
as sturdy, just as graceful, as a 
large one—and ever so much less 
expensive to operate. . . . Let us 
tell you all about the advantages 
of a King. Write. 


KinG CONSTRUCTION Co. 
535 Wheatfield Street 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


King 


GREENHOUSES 
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The Vogue of 
Dwarf Evergreen Hedges 


Nothing gives quite such a definite touch of ac- 
cent to the formal garden or border for pathways 
as a dwarf evergreen hedge. Equally impressive 
both in Winter and Summer, it is becoming more 
and more popular wherever care and thought 
are given to the finer points of planting. 








The Dwarf Hedge Yew 


(Taxus Canadensis Stricta) 


This is unquestionably the leader in the Ever- 
green class. Hardy, and easily grown even in the 
severe New England climate it offers the only 
satisfactory susbstitute for the more delicate and 
more expensive Boxwood Edging. In habit it is 
a low, broad, spreading bush, with dark green, 
unusually fine foliage. Our plants were selected 
as the prize-winning Hedge Yew at the Centen- 
nial Autumn Flower Exhibition. 


Other Rare Plants 


Our NEW Spring Price List contains a large 
variety of unusual specimens suitable for New 
England planting. A copy of this list will be 
sent on request, and we'll also be glad to ex- 
plain our new Personal Planning Service if 
you would like assistance in planning your 
decorative planting. 





Wyman's Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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Vision and Vistas 


ie requires vision to create vistas of lovely Tulips, such 

as are gracing the gardens of Zandbergen customers 
throughout the country. Right now thousands are mak- 
ing notes as to what they want for 1931. Hundreds are 
doing it in our show grounds, where, as this message 
reaches you, thousands of beauties in hundreds of varie- 
ties parade before admiring throngs. Anyone living 
within 50 miles of Tulipdom will find a visit will bring 
delightful surprises. 


Come to see the Tulips 
or—let the Catalog come to you! 


Let it introduce to you the shiny, brown beauties which will come 
to you, safely imbedded in buckwheat hulls, in specially ventilated 
bags, tenderly handled and carefully labeled. 


Place your Order Early, so as to assure yourself the finest bulbs 
which our own nurseries in Holland afford—“Bulbs in a Class All 
Their Own.” 


“Greetings from Tulipdom” 


is a catalog useful to professional and amateur alike. 
It offers the choicest in Tulips, Hyacinths and other 
Dutch bulbs, besides American grown Daffodils, the 
preduct of our nursery on Long Island. It presents the 
various varieties in the different classes in order of their 
relative merit, regardless of cost. It thus makes choice 
easy, even for the beginner. Catalog gladly mailed free 
and please mention “Horticulture.” 





Lunn 
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ZANDBERGEN BROS., “Tulipdom” 
9 Mill River Road, Oyster Bay, 


Long Island, New York 


Nurseries at Valkenberg, near Leiden, Holland and at 
Babylon, Long Island, N. Y. 
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